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To 
RUPERT BATTEN, 
CriME REPORTER OF The Star. 


Dear Bat, 


Frantic days and hectic nights ! 

This is a small token of my gratitude to 
you for seeing me through those ante-rooms of 
Hades we visited during the month in which (to 
use Alfred Stapleton’s imperishable phrase) we 
were “fon the prowl for The Star’’. 

As I write these lines, I retain a vivid memory 
of you, looking like a junior partner in the firm 
of Messrs. Mephistopheles & Co., Crime 
Specialists, The Underworld, W.1, piloting a 
somewhat highly-strung sensational novelist 
through those spots of Soho where angels fear 
to tread—with sufficiently good reason. 

But, looking back, we got a lot of fun out of 
it: I can still see Chat, leaning back in his chair, 
and, forgetting all about being an editor, roaring 
out his infectious laugh, as we told him of our 
subterranean trips into the Underworld. 

Here’s hoping that one night we may resume 
our highly-flavoured wanderings. 


Yours sincerely, 
SypNEY Hor er. 


INTRODUCTORY. BY A. E. WILSON . . . . 
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SYDNEY HORLER 


by 
A. E. WILSON 
(Reprinted from The Star) 


EET my friend Sydney! Sydney Horler, 

purveyor of excitement for the million. It 
is my ptivilege to introduce him to Star readers 
because I happen to be one of his oldest journa- 
listic colleagues. 

Not that any such introduction is necessary, 
for when you ate the author of some forty 
popular thrillers whose editions run into the 
second million, and when you have been trans- 
lated into most civilized languages, it can hardly 
be said that you are a stranger to the public. 

Yet that, after all, is Horler the novelist, and 
I want to speak of Horler the man, and parti- 
cularly of Horler the newspaper man. 

Once a newspaper man always a newspaper 
man—that is the way of it with Horler. There 
runs in his veins some ineradicable strain of 
ptinter’s ink. 

Some men have been glad to get out of journa- 
lism after enduting years of its mixed pains and 
pleasures. Horler got out of it some years ago, 
and by devoting himself to the novel of mystery 
has made more money than most journalists can 

as 
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ever hope to make at his age. Yet although he 
may bury himself luxuriously in the country, 
his heart has always remained in Fleet Street. 
That for him is where real romance and true 
excitement lie. 

When he told me that he was coming back 
to London for a space to work for The Star he 
said it with a whoop of joy. “I feel as excited 
as if I were seventeen again,” he said. 

Seventeen was his age when I first met him 
twenty-seven yeats ago in Bristol, as a junior 
reporter on the Western Daily Press. Thus I 
have seen him grow from a chronicler of in- 
quests, police courts and chapel meetings into 
one of the world’s most successful writers of 
popular fiction. Here surely is romance. 

I had been in Bristol only a day or two when 
someone said: “You must meet Horler; you'll 
like him.” I understood that he would prove a 
kindred spirit, one whose philosophy of life and 
peculiar humour would appeal to me. 

It happened to be a few days later I met him 
in the flesh. Or rather covered in an astounding, 
rough Shetland tweed suit of a prevailing pink 
hue. I swear to pink, for Sydney’s ebullient 
nature had to express itself somehow, and he 
couldn’t do it in print just then. 

We became firm friends. Horler poured out 
all his aspirations into my sympathetic ear. 
Bristol journalism in those days was sober, not 
to say dull, and Horler aspired to greater things. 
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He was a soul in bondage. He introduced 
purple passages into the reports of Baptist 
bazaars and parish councils, and soulless sub- 
editors cut them out. Such things were not 
done in Bristol. Grave and reverend seniors 
shook their heads sadly over him. 

His only outlet was a weekly column of 
football gossip, and there his spirit ran wild and 
free. Now there is only one thing I like less 
than football, and that is reading about foot- 
ball. But I read those notes in which the pent- 
up soul of Horler found release. They were and 
will remain unique. . . 

A year or two afterwards I went to Man- 
chester, and he followed later as a descriptive 
writer for the Hulton newspapers. Those were 
great days. You can read all about them in 
Excitement, Horler’s recently published auto- 
biography. 

He was paid what in those days was considered 
a large salary for a youth of twenty-two. As a 
wise counsellor, I advised him to save. One 
Mever knew. . .... He therefore: sent home 
£20 to be held in safe keeping. 

Judge his tragic horror when he learnt that 
his father had devoted part of the sum to the 
discharge of a tailor’s bill, Hot with indignation, 
he wired : 


“Dear Father, How dare you fritter my money 
away? Sydney.” 


B 
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A few years later we were both in London, 
and that part of Horler which is the born fiction 
writer began to struggle to the surface. Journa- 
lism was not enough. He urged me to colla- 
borate. Together we embarked on a serial 
entitled, ““The Man Who Rocked the World.” 
But I had more urgent matters afoot, and Sydney 
“collaborated” more rapidly than I. So I left 
him to it. 

The Wat separated us. I recall Sydney now 
as a largish figure tightly encased in khaki and 
astoundingly withdrawn from the pursuits of 
literature to tot up figures in the Army Pay 
Corps! What could the War Office have been 
thinking of ? 

Later he emerged resplendent in the blue 
uniform of an R.A.F. officer. He might have 
written glowing epics for the press depart- 
ment, but they put him on to sorting photo- 
graphs. 

Horler found his feet soon after the War. 
He had long ago made up his mind to do a 
thing, and eventually he did it. He progressed 
from boy’s fiction to football fiction and from 
football fiction to the thriller. It was only a 
few yeats ago that Edgar Wallace said to me 
very seriously: “That fellow Horler is going 
to be a dangerous rival.” Had Wallace lived 
it would have been interesting to watch the race 
in output and popularity. 

Horler has many of the qualities that Wallace 
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possessed. Wallace looked on life humorously ; 
so does Horler. Wallace was generous in praise 
and appreciation of other writers ; so is Horler. 
Wallace once showed me a story by O. Henry 
and said: “When I read that man’s stuff I feel 
inclined never to write another line.” Similarly 
you should hear Horler glow about John Buchan 
and A. E. W. Mason. 

The fluent output of Wallace was enormous. 
So is that of Horler. It is the old newspaper 
training plus zest, plus energy, plus vivid imagi- 
nation, plus love of the game. He couldn’t 
be dull if he tried, and he has certainly never 
tried. 

Some people will not credit this astonishing 
capacity for writing, but I have seen them both 
at work and I know. In the old days I have 
watched Horler pounding away for hours on 
an aged wreck of a typewriter and have mar- 
velled. Nowadays he thinks nothing of 15,000 
words a day on the dictaphone. 

As for Sydney himself: well, you might call 
him portliness surmounted by a large and cheer- 
ful grin and attached to a large briar pipe. His 
spirit is ever boyish. He laughs much. 

He favours striking raiment, voluptuous tweeds 
and choice neckwear. He reads enormously and 
he loves the theatre. He thinks there is no place 
like England and no place in England like his 
country home. 

That is, at least, until he gets inside a news- 
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paper office. Then he sniffs the air, that inex- 
pressible compound of printer’s ink and paste 
that infects every editorial department, and 
shows the smile of peace, contentment and 
happiness is the smile of one who has found his 
home. 


LONDON’S UNDERWORLD 


CHAPTER=I 
IN WHICH I TELL OF WHAT IS TO COME 


ILL you excuse me for a moment while I 
take a long, deep breath of clean air ? 

The truth is, I am pining for a decent atmo- 
sphere. For the past month I have been living 
underground, walking, as a matter of fact, on 
the very floor of the Underworld. Discarding 
the respectabilities, stripping myself of the con- 
ventions, I became a different person and lived 
anothet existence to the Sydney Horler the 
otdinary matter-of-fact world knows. Now 
that I have arrived back at the surface again, I 
can say without any exaggeration that Iam thank- 
ful to find myself alive and with no vital parts 
missing. 

I underwent this strange metamorphosis 
through a telephone call. So many strange and 
unexpected things happen, I know, through 
that same apparently innocuous cause, but 
through this special discreet buzzing in my 
country study I was due to enter upon an 
expetience the vatious memories of which will 


ar 
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never, can never, be effaced from my mind. As 
an old newspaper reporter, I have had many 
peculiar things happen to me, but none so pecu- 
liar as the events it will be my duty to relate. 
All I hope is that I don’t dream about them too 
Ofein. < 

I was glancing through the Life of the greatest 
genius who ever wrote with a blacklead on 
yellow manilla sheets—need I add that his name 
was O. Henry ?—when that sudden disturbance 
etupted on my left. Stretching out a casual hand, 
I said indifferently : ‘Yes ?”? Usually the phone 
calls ate switched when I am in the study, but 
my wife must have known this was one of my 
idling mornings—an author has to idle when a 
villain refuses to become properly unstuck, 
allow me to add by way of parenthesis. 

There was a wait, and I knew from experience 
it must be a trunk call or what the Americans 
style “long distance”. 

Then : 

“London wants you,” said the operator in a 
sweet voice. Down where I live we specialise 
in sweet voices of telephone operators. Over a 
petiod of years I have educated them: I think 
I can say without boasting that when a call goes 
out from or comes into the Horler number they 
jump to it. 

Now, when London rings up it generally 
means that my agent wishes to speak to me on 
business. He is a good agent, he collects me 
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considerable gold, so I always give him my 
closest attention. 

“Hullo, Watt!” I said in a different tone. 
There was a film sale hanging in the balance, I 
suddenly remembered. 

But it wasn’t the well-known voice of my 
agent replying: “Hullo, Horler!”’: it was 
someone speaking in the quick, staccato tones 
that editors of important newspapers use when 
they are working at their trade. 

“This is Chattaway of the Star,” said the 
voice. “Can you come up to Town straight- 
away? There’s something I want to discuss 
with you.” 

“What is it?” Edward Chattaway is one of 
my dearest friends, I’d buy him a carnation for 
his buttonhole every day if he would only 
accept it, but I had a villain to kill off and a novel 
to be finished. 

Distinctly came the reply : 

“T want you to leave fiction alone for a while 
and write about Life.” 

I still couldn’t get it. Was this a snooty 
suggestion that my novels weren’t alive ? And 
so, essaying a little feeble humour, I retorted : 

“There’s plenty of Life down here—the cat’s 
had kittens and the gardener’s just stepped on 
a worm.” 

“Come up to Town,’ 
rang off. 

I am not going to pretend there was a gteat 


> 


exploded a voice and 
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deal of sacrifice on my part—I was deadly»sick 
of this particular villain, and would cheerfully 
have choked him to death with my own hands 
if he had materialized, and so, catching the first 
decent train, I was sitting, within three hours, 
in the editor’s private room. With us, as the 
lawyers say, were others: the News Editor of 
The Star, the publicity manager, fairly twitter- 
ing with excitement, and one other: He Who 
Must Be Nameless. 

We soon got down to business. Put briefly, 
the idea was this: would I undertake a special 
commission to investigate the Underworld of 
London, and how quickly could I make a start ? 
I like snappy dialogue, I try to write it, and my 
reply was: “Yes, now.” 

Whereat there was so much jubilation on the 
part of my temporary employers (whilst He Who 
Must Be Nameless lit a cigarette with a flourish) 
that I began to feel afraid. The confidence 
reposed in me was gratifying, but had I, like a 
fool, spoken too hastily P What did I, a mere 
crime novelist, know about crime ? What did I, 
who had written so many novels about high 
life in low places, know about the Underworld ? 

Chattaway looked across at me. 

“Listen, Horler,” he said, “what we want you 
to do is to submerge yourself for a month. 
Here is a man” (pointing to H.W.M.B.N.) 
“who will take you to the Underworld. When 
you ate there, live in it. Describe it for the man 
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and woman to whom the word ‘Underworld’ 
at the present time is merely a vague term, 
something they read about in novels written by 
people like yourself, see referred to by the more 
sensational class of Sunday newspaper, and 
watch burlesque versions of when they go to 
the cinema. We want you to meet the people 
who live in, and practise their crafts through, 
the Underworld ; we want you to talk to them 
and get their viewpoint, describe their habits, 
characteristics, their methods of working—in 
shott, to deliver to us a clear and composite 
picture of this section of humanity which we 
know actually does exist, but of which ninety- 
nine persons out of every hundred are in com- 
plete ignorance. This gentleman,” indicating 
He Who Had Still To Be Nameless, ‘‘will act 
as a guide to begin with; after that it will be 
up to you.” 

Fortunately, the pipe I was smoking happened 
to belong to the He-man’s No. 1 type, or I should 
certainly have swallowed it. To be wrenched 
away from my quiet domestic fireside to under- 
take a job of this sort! To risk my plump, 
comfort-loving body in dens of iniquity, and 
worse! Was such a thing to be contemplated 
with equanimity ? Certainly not; but the snag 
was, I had given my promise, and when I give 
a promise I like to fulfil it. Moreover, the pros- 
pect of exchanging the Real for the Imaginary, 
the genuine atticle for the counterfeit, was allur- 
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ing. Did the chatacters—decoys, vamps, black- 
mailers, crooks of all sorts and conditions—with 
whom I had filled up so many pages of fiction 
actually exist in real life? Were these creatures 
of my brain anything like the flesh-and-blood 
humans with whom I was destined shortly to 
shake hands without even asking them to excuse 
my glove? Long-handicap golfer though I am, 
I admit I found the prospect irresistible. 

It was in this manner, then, that I embarked 
upon a series of encounters which, as I look 
back upon them, still take on such bizarre and 
phantasmagoric shapes that I can scarcely believe 
them to have happened. But they dd happen, 
on that point let there be no mistake: I set out 
to find Facts and by St. George and Lord 
Trenchard I found them. The Truth alone 
counts. 


What is my first impression after conducting 
this tour of the Underworld ? Why, that Life, 
such Life as I have witnessed, can be so incredible 
that it bewilders the senses, defeats the imagi- 
nation and sneers at anything which, even in 
my most fantastic mood, I thought might be 
reality. In short, what I have seen leaves the 
wildest fiction so far behind that it might be a 
one-legged man with corns competing against 
an Olympic Games champion sprinter. 

Register this in your minds immediately : 
There is nothing that cannot happen at any time of the 
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feel I must give you this preliminary warning 
before I go any farther. 

I mentioned that Master of the written word, 
O. Henry, just now. I am willing to wager that 
the best stories O. Henry ever conceived were 
nevet written. Why? Because, with his marvel- 
lous knowledge of the Underworld of a Great 
Capital, in his case New York, he realized that 
the fiction-reader would only tolerate and accept 
a certain percentage of the Truth. And, whilst 
letting the literary scales fall with a resounding 
thump, I shall never attempt to use some of the 
material I have gained during the past hectic 
month for fiction purposes. If I did, the most 
kindly-disposed reviewers would throw a fit, 
whilst the average Horler fan would do some- 
thing even more drastic—toss the book aside in 
contemptuous disbelief. 

The same thing applies, if in a lesser degree, 
with these articles. No self-respecting news- 
paper could print a fraction of the facts con- 
cerning the Underworld that I have been able 
to gather. In sober truth, when I review my 
pilgrimage through the various vestibules of 
Hell that were visited, the month I spent under- 
ground is like some dreadful, disordered dream. 
To be back in the sane, wholesome world of 
normality is like awakening from the most 
horrible nightmare. 

I must put in a word here about my guide. 
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He etc. etc. (and I give due and proper warning 
that in future he will be referred to by merely 
the initial “H”) has perhaps as good a know- 
ledge of the criminal side of London in all its 
manifold aspects as any living person. It was 
he who enabled me to meet the crackajack con- 
fidence men (of whom much more anon), who 
introduced me to the Worst Woman in London, 
who accompanied me on a nevert-to-be-forgotten 
visit to a thieves’ kitchen which has scarcely 
changed in any detail from the day when Dickens 
achieved immortality through Fagin and the 
Artful Dodger; it was H. who enabled me to 
meet Procurers and Procuresses, blackmailers, 
pimps, forgers, fences, dope traffickers, old lags 
and new hands (quick with knife or gun), car 
robbers, crime specialists of all kinds. It was 
H. who opened the gates and allowed me to 
pass through. It was H. who acted as my guide, 
companion and sustainer (and I willingly confess 
I wanted some sustaining on occasion) through- 
out those nightmare days and nights. The times 
he saved me from committing some faux pas 
which would have landed me irretrievably in 
the soup cannot be counted here, but I'll tell 
the world that if ever I want to enter the Under- 
world again, which I shan’t, I shall phone 
(I've kept his number) H. straightaway. If 
anybody could be found to publish the book 
which H. might write, it would startle the 
world, always providing there was time for 
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it to be read before the police confiscated 
ft 


Modern crime is an industry with each section 
of workers fulfilling their self-appointed and 
allotted task. There is very little overlapping ; 
and as, by degrees, I grew to learn how the 
wheels were made to go round, I developed 
mote and mote sympathy with that too often 
much-abused body of men, the Metropolitan 
Police (all branches). Let critics of Scotland 
Yard get this into their heads: crooks to-day 
are so clever that the wonder is how some of 
them ever get caught. And when they are 
nabbed through some mistake, it is the simplest 
type of error that generally lets them down. 
One of the cleverest burglars in London was 
recently sentenced to three years’ penal servi- 
tude merely because he dropped his handker- 
chief when professionally engaged. And this is 
a ctaftsman who has been known to bring off 
the most astounding “jobs”. 

The Underworld is well-named, for it is a 
world that lives and works underground, men- 
tally, if not physically. The denizens of this 
sector of humanity are like jungle-beasts, spend- 
ing all their time and energy in tracking their 
ptey. They are the enemies of Society, forming 
a vast organization the Heads of which, by 
keeping in the background, are able to earn 
huge incomes and to pass any detective with a 
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complacent smile and a nod. They know that 
so long as nothing can be specifically proved 
against them, so long, in other words, as they 
do not make a false move, they are as safe from 
a prison cell as the Lord Chief Justice himself. 
Many times during the past month I have seen 
famous criminals and almost as famous detectives 
swopping yarns with the utmost goodwill . . . 

The Underworld is well organized, make no 
mistake about that. If only a percentage of the 
brains used in planning criminal coups could 
be switched to our national problems, many of 
these politicians’ bugbears would be well on 
the way to solution. 

And the crooks are loyal to their kind. The 
highest type of honour prevails amongst them, 
nothing is ever put on paper; they rely on 
another’s word to carry out a bargain or an 
arrangement. Certain clearly defined rules are 
observed ; if this were not so the fabric could 
not hold together in the way it does. The irony 
of the situation is that whilst honest men are 
starving the higher-class criminal is living in 
luxury—yes, even in these days of universal 
depression | 

On previous visits to the London where I 
once lived and worked, I found no greater 
interest of nights than walking the streets. For 
what a panorama of human interest can be seen 
in the crowded highways and byways! I would 
look up at the myriad-windowed luxury hotels 
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and speculate what was going on behind the 
drawn curtains that shut out the gleaming lights. 
In my tales, spun out of fancy’s web, I had often 
staged scenes in those gilded chambers. 

And now that I have seen the real thing 
instead of the make-believe, let me say that 
there is nothing born out of the novelist’s brain 
which cannot be duplicated in life. Duplicated, 
did I say? “Intensified” should have been the 
term. 

The Underworld is never still; it is always 
working. Some of its methods I shall hope to 
tell you. It is a mistake to think that only when 
night comes, and the foolish walk abroad at- 
tracted by the high-candle-powered flames, do 
the toilers in Evil become really busy. They 
may “kill” at night, but they have prepared their 
snares long before. 

Nerve is the crook’s greatest asset—nerve 
and a fundamental knowledge of human nature, 
its weaknesses and its strengths. 

To conclude, I promise I shall not moralize. 
What is, zs, and you will be told about it. But 
I am not a preacher; I am a writer, and every- 
thing is grist that comes to my mill. 

And now, if you are all ready, the curtain 
shall be raised. 


CHAPTER If 
IN WHICH I VISIT A THIEVES’ KITCHEN, W.I 


STEP off a London pavement, and one 

ventures into what? The other morning 
at 10.30 precisely I walked into a modern thieves’ 
kitchen which does not differ in many respects 
from the vile den where Fagin received Oliver 
Twist when he arrived under the eccentric 
chaperonage of the Artful Dodger. (As a matter 
of fact, I saw the Artful Dodger. He was dressed 
in modern clothes, but was the prototype of 
Dickens’s character to the very life. He swaggered 
past, whistling cheerfully, and I instinctively 
buttoned up my overcoat in case he should 
attempt any “‘swiping”’.) 

But I am anticipating. 

“I am going to take you to a place,” said H., 
“where every man you'll see is a thief. It’s a 
sort of G.H.Q. of minor crookery.” 

I do not intend to be more explicit with regard 
to this choice resort, which, incidentally, carries 
a high-toned West End address! than to say 
that it is but a stone’s-throw away from the 
centre of the theatre district. The fascinating 
facets of London! There, three-thousand-pound 
luxury motor-cars discharging immaculately 
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gtoomed men and women bound for the latest 
musical success ; here, a doorway through which 
figures slink after glancing apprehensively up 
and down the sordid street. 

The only resemblance this caravanserai of 
crooks bears to Dr. Barnardo’s admirable insti- 
tution is the fact that the entrance is wide open ; 
as a matter of fact, there zs no door. At all hours 
of the day and night voyageurs (often fresh from 
committing a burglary in the Provinces and 
apprehensive lest they should have left any 
finger-prints behind) drift in to this “kip” to 
eat, drink, sleep, hear the latest news concerning 
their kind, and to plan fresh crimes. I have 
not the slightest hesitation in stating that at the 
vety moment these lines were being written, 
down in that below-stairs kitchen, the very 
memory of which makes me shudder, “jobs” 
of all kinds were being discussed in every detail. 
At this point I put what I consider to be a very 
pettinent query: who would be a policeman! 

Without H. I wouldn’t have dared set foot 
inside the place. One glance as I passed was 
enough. But H., looking like a fictional king of 
the Underworld, walked straight in, and, because 
I didn’t want to be left behind, I followed. 

From a room just inside the entrance, a room 
which, I was afterwards to learn, served vatious 
offices, a man emerged. He was elderly, wore 
an alpaca coat, and possessed an eye as gentle 
as a lovesick gazelle, whilst the words that 
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came from his lips were honeyed in their sweet- 
ness. 

“Yes, sit?” he said. He might have been a 
shop-walker desirous of knowing which depart- 
ment we required, whether our fancy this bright 
November morning lay in the direction of 
handkerchiefs, ties or gents’ pyjamas as now 
worn. 

H. supplied the information. 

“We just wanted to look round,” he teplied. 
“My friend here is interested in seeing how the 
poot live.” 

Our listener did some heaving. Whether he 
dislodged a sigh or smothered an oath I could 
not say. 

“It’s ’ard times, these,” he murmured, whete- 
upon H. slipped something into his hand. 

Tipping being one of the most prevalent 
evils of the day, I should not have paid any 
attention to the circumstance (after all, every 
guide is worthy of his hire providing he can be 
relied upon to do his stuff), had it not been for 
a shape that had suddenly and unexpectedly 
materialized at my back. This man’s face, which 
might have been conceived by Gustave Doré in 
one of his more inspired moments, was bad 
enough, but what he held in his right hand was 
worse. 

A piece of steel, which even I, with all my 
ignorance of criminal lore, was able to recog- 
nize. 
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A emmy. .—. 

The gazelle- -eyed one coughed. He could have 
been taken for a sensitive-minded theatrical pro- 
ducer casting gentle doubts upon the acting of 
one of his chief performers. 

Several things happened swiftly after that. 
H. made a quick movement towards a pocket 
where, to the best of my belief, he had nothing 
more lethal than a pipe that should have been 
pensioned off years ago; I stepped quickly 
aside; the Gentleman with the Jemmy slunk 
past, and all was comparative peace once more. 

“He’s jes’ going to poke the fire,” remarked 
our host; but I noticed that his eyes were fixed 
on the ground. Evidently he had not yet for- 
given this sad lapse into crudity. I was later to 
learn that he took a craftsman’s pride in bludg- 
eoning. It irked him if his thuggery was not 
done with the restraint shown by the genuine 
artist. He lifted his eyes again when the unmis- 
takable sound of a fire being actually poked came 
from the middle distance. 

Instantly he appeared to warm to us, display- 
ing all the attributes of the guide anxious to 
please. Now that we were there, wouldn’t we 
like to see the bedrooms ? 

“You’ve got to understand, gen’lemen,” he 
said, with a suavity which this poor pen of mine 
cannot hope to reproduce, “that this is a kind 
of a poor man’s ’otel. Sevenpence a night we 
charges, and it’s money on the nail. C.O.D, 
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We ’ave to watch out, I can tell you, or we should 
be ’ad right and left.” It was not said harshly ; 
so might a missioner working in the slums have 
spoken with gentle reproof of some of his more 
refractory charges. 

He lifted his sad and lustrous eyes to gaze 
with what, I am afraid, was professional interest 
at my overcoat. This was a double-breasted 
affair in rather good Scotch tweed and fresh from 
the tailors. If I had only been forewarned by 
H., I should no more have contemplated wearing 
it on the present occasion than I should have 
considered going to a Buckingham Palace garden 
party in cream plus-fours. 

Removing his gaze, he made a gesture elo- 
quent of a strong man being tried. 

“Fre is one of the smaller bedrooms,” he 
announced, flinging open a door. 

I looked in. Of all the places in which I have 
staged my fictional murders, none could hold a 
candle to this dank, forbidding apartment, 
around the walls of which were arranged a 
number of iron beds. 

H. nudged my arm. 

To the left of us, in a corner, hidden by the 
equivalent of an Army blanket, was something 
huddled. Its face was hidden. It remained still. 
It might have been dead. Possibly it was: I 
had not the coutage to inquire, and our guide 
uttered no wotd. He looked at it with an absence 
of interest that was masterly. 
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“Perhaps you'd now like to see the kitchen ?” 
he said, breaking in upon the silence. 

As the three of us started to walk down a 
steep flight of stairs I was able to see faces appear 
at different doors. These could easily have 
belonged to dead men for all the life they 
showed. After a moment’s silent scrutiny they 
vanished. Each step lower I went I felt a 
greater trepidation. 

For already a highly significant fact had struck 
home upon my consciousness: although the 
place was thronged with men, there was no 
sound. Jt might have been a home for deaf 
mutes. The sensation was uncanny. 

Down, down, down we went, until at the 
bottom I saw a huge room opening out to right 
and left. In the former section a huge fire burned 
cheerily in an old-fashioned grate. 

This was the only touch with the life I had 
left behind when I stepped over the threshold 
of this murky labyrinth of the Underworld. 

There were perhaps fifteen men to be seen. 
They were of all ages, from patriarchs down to 
mere youths. Apart from one man who stepped 
forward quickly as we entered, only to glide 
even more quickly back again, they could all 
have been phantoms. Whilst the old men 
remained seated at deal tables, the younger 
ones, on their feet, apparently, directly they 
heard our steps on the stairs, remained perfectly 
stationary. They had all the impassivity of 
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waxwork figures. One was a hunchback whose 
fingers were long, claw-like and beautifully 
white. 

A pickpocket’s hand. . . . 

Whether our guide gave them all a high sign 
of some sort I could not tell, I was too busy 
watching the vicious-faced fellow who had 
done his prancing act a moment before, but we 
were allowed to pass through to inspect the 
yard, where there were sanitary accommodation 
and hot and cold-water basins for washing 
purposes. 

Then back through the kitchen again, with 
these creatures of the Underworld looking with 
eyes that apparently saw nothing and yet must 
have seen everything—including, I haven’t much 
doubt, the gold pencil hidden away in my waist- 
coat pocket | 

Arrived at the surface, our host vouchsafed 
cettain information. He told us, for instance, 
that the “patrons” could get a reasonably good 
meal for a few coppers. What else he said I 
made no attempt to memorize because I knew 
that the real story of this dive would have to 
come from another quarter. 

So it proved. Ostensibly this place provides 
food and shelter for derelicts of the night: 
actually it is used exclusively by crooks coming 
under the main heads of burglars and sneak- 
thieves. 


Out of his encyclopedic knowledge H. told 
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me over lunch, which I felt I wanted, many 
cutious things. One of these interesting facts 
was that the place was run on communal lines : 
the old men, too feeble to attempt any active 
crime, pulled their weight in other directions. 
Practically all the younger crooks using the house 
employed these elders as batmen. The grey- 
beards washed laundry, ran errands, did cooking 
and performed other like duties. Incidentally, 
these old lags—there wasn’t a man there who 
had not served long terms of imprisonment—H. 
informed me, taught the not-so-humble appren- 
tices the more advanced tricks of their trade. 
So that, you see, when I started this article by 
claiming to have visited Fagin’s kitchen, I was 
not guilty of much exaggeration. 

This Hide-away W.1 is the first place crooks 
make for when they are on the run. The police 
know all about it, of course, but they never 
visit it, especially at night, singly. Five is the 
usual storming patty. The quickly-repressed 
activity of the Gentleman with the Jemmy was 
due to a fear that H. and myself had come to 
take him to the nearest station, although to what 
branch of the police service he imagined I 
belonged it would have been interesting to 
inquire. 


Would you like to know something of a day 
in the life of a crook “using” this house ? He 
tises late, gets one of the old men to cook his 
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breakfast, reads the papers, discusses new crimes, 
and then, like any gentleman of leisure, takes 
the air round about noon. Most of the younger 
ones have a peculiar mannerism: they wall 
with their hands, those same hands which are 
so quick to act on occasion, buried deep in their 
trousers pockets. There is a swagger to their 
gait. Their eyes are for ever searching, darting 
this way and that. When a typical specimen 
passed us outside the House of Thuggery, H. 
said to me quietly: “Watch him, and you'll 
see his eyes are everywhere. He’s ready to steal 
a patcel from a car, a woman’s handbag, a watch, 
anything that offers itself. He’s not a practiced 
pickpocket, that fellow, by the look of him, he 
wouldn’t swagger so if he were a teal top- 
notcher; he’s just an alley-thief. But, mark 
you, that’s the type who’s more dangerous than 
the old lag: if he finds himself up against it, he 
gets ‘windy’ and thinks nothing of ‘pulling’ a 
gun or a knife.” 

But I was going to tell you about the average 
day of a thief of this class. We have seen him 
taking the air round about noon. He will stroll 
(always looking for something to pinch) into 
Soho, where he will remain, making the pave- 
ment and the cheap café serve for his clubs, 
until 3 or 4 o’clock. Then he will take a train 
to the particular suburb which he intends to 
“work” that day. 

Watch him return from his day’s hunting. 
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He will arrive back at his West End apartment 
round about ten o’clock. What he has been 
able to steal he will dispose of immediately. 
How? Oh, there ate ways and means. Not 
far from whete he lays his head down to rest 
with the consciousness that another day has 
passed with its varying fortunes, is a “fence” 
who can be relied upon to give him a fair (more 
ot less) price with no questions asked and none 
expected. 

It was the old men, however, who interested 
me most when I paid my visit to this den. I 
ptomised not to moralize, but what an End! 
Enfeebled, decrepit, cut off from every standard 
of comfort and decency, they stunned the soul. 
As I watched their bent heads and backs, I felt 
myself looking into depths so black that the 
mind revolted. 

There was another side to the picture, of 
coutse. All flesh may be grass, but some old 
crooks, like old soldiers, merely fade away: 
there was one die-hard out in the back, doing his 
chores, who looked like Methuselah’s progenitor. 
Actually he was 90. The memory I had of him 
rubbing out a few smalls will not quickly 
fade. 

Eighty-one yeats in Crime, my masters, and 
still going strong. There must be something in 
that bay-tree legend after all. 

And these Grandpas have their pride. I spoke 
to one returning from fetching a newspaper for 
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his ptesent employer (twopence a day, standard 
rate of pay). 

“There was a time,” he said huskily, “when I 
could stay in ‘kip’ all day and order blokes 
abaht.” 

Yes, Time brings its changes to us all... . 


In case any of you require a nice little burglary 
arranged, any letters addressed c/o me will not 
be forwarded. 


CHAPTER iil 
IN WHICH I DINE WITH A VERY WICKED LADY 


I DINED last night with a Very Wicked Lady. 

I told a world-famous matire d’hétel that I 
was bringing a distinguished guest to his res- 
taurant, and he gave us his personal supervision. 
This was a gala event in my middle-aged 
life: I wore tails and hired a Daimler. Alto- 
gether, quite an evening. 

To do honour to the occasion I had asked 
for a special menu, and this is what was set before 
us : 

MELON FRAPPE 
CoNsOMME AU NID D’HIRONDELLES 
DELICE DE SOLE SYLVIA 
MIGNON D’AGNEAU FINES HERBES 
Pretrrs Pots Frars au BEURRE 
PommEs NouvELLeEs CHATEAU 


La Priure D’OR 
SUPREME DE VOLAILLE MAINTENON 
CoEuR DE LAITUE PRINCIERE 


SOUFFLE GLACE PRALINE 
FRAISES RAFRAICHIES RIVIERA 
FRIVOLITES 
CAFE 
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COCKTAILS 


MARCOBRUNNER, 1922 (Hock) 
CuAr. La Frora BiancHEe Dovux 
(Wuitzt BorDEAUX) 


Mokr AND CHANDON Dry IMPERIAL, 1921 
(CHAMPAGNE) 


Crort’s Port, 1917 


LIQUEURS 


My companion, who tan through the different 
courses with a practised eye, nodded her ap- 
proval at the end. Any previous theory that 
people of her type live entirely on absinthe was 
finally exploded: she ate with the hearty zest 
of a hungry schoolgirl. 

Behold me waiting in the foyer of a world- 
famous restaurant at five minutes to eight o’clock. 
I confess to a certain amount of eagerness and 
not a little trepidation. What would people 
say when they watched me taking this Very 
Wicked Lady in to dinner? 

I need have had no qualms. I had only been 
waiting a couple of minutes before a radiantly 
beautiful girl in the early twenties came through 
the swing doors with a smile on her lips and a 
bright, but not too bright, look in her eyes. She 
might have been one of my fictional heroines. 

Moita (of course that is not her name) drew 
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every eye in the crowded lounge to her as we 
shook hands. Men looked at me enviously. 

She was tall and had a most graceful carriage. 
Her dark hair was perfectly waved; it clung 
in attractive clusters to her creamy-white neck. 
Her eyes, now I came to look at them, were 
deep blue, as innocent in expression as a child’s ; 
they were set like sapphires beneath her long, 
lustrous lashes, which turned heavenwards as 
though they belonged to a saint instead of a 
sinner. Her eyebrows were plucked to just the 
tight curve. She wore very little make-up and 
no jewellery. Her teeth would have delighted 
the professional interest of any dentist, and her 
hands were as beautifully moulded as any I 
have ever seen. They fascinated me throughout 
the time I spent with this astonishing creature. 

I shall be accused of hyperbole, I know, but I 
am setting down the simple truth: this Very 
Wicked Lady was almost virginal in appear- 
ance ; she could have been taken into any com- 
pany; she would have graced that night the 
most distinguished of male escorts; in short, 
she was the exact opposite to what I had expected. 

It was the invaluable H. who had made the 
atrangements. It had been a simple matter. A 
telephone message (nothing is ever written in 
such cases), and Moira (women of her type are 
known only by their Christian names) had con- 
sented graciously to meet me at the All 
she had required was a brief description of 
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myself. With an impish sense of humour H. had 
refused to describe her in detail. He had merely 
said colloquially: ‘She’s an eyeful, old boy,” 
and left it at that. 

Moita was so self-possessed that she made me 
feel like a gauche schoolboy for the first few 
minutes. Then, because I had sitting opposite 
me perhaps the most attractive woman in the 
whole of that crowded restaurant, I felt my 
confidence returning, and endeavoured to take 
control of the situation. 

A mistress of the social arts, she endeavoured 
in turn to set me completely at ease. And suc- 
ceeded ; I began to enjoy myself. 

“How nice of you to want to meet me!” she said. 

“How nice of you to come !” I replied. 

After that we got on as though we had known 
each other for years. 

During dinner we talked of the things that 
people all around us must have been discussing, 
the latest books (Moira was a keen reader, I 
found, with a nice taste in biography), the new 
Fred Astaire play at the Palace Theatre, the 
political situation in Germany, how long the 
present Government would last, and the second 
volume of the Lloyd George memoirs. 

Not a breath of scandal was mentioned. 

It was over coffee that the Very Wicked Lady 
told me something of her life story. I had done 
no ptompting; the opening was supplied by 
herself. 
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“H. tells me that you’d like to put me into a 
novel, Mr. Horler. Well, I have no objection 
if you think anything I am going to tell you is 
sufficiently interesting.” 

Interesting |! 

Listen for yourselves. 

“T am twenty-six,” she started, “but I hope I 
don’t look it. I was married when I was seven- 
teen in Paris to a Frenchman. Like a great many 
other people, my father lost a lot of money 
during the War, so that he could not continue 
to keep me at the finishing-school just outside 
Paris. Paul, my husband, had plenty of money, 
and he worshipped me, poor man! But, apart 
from being many years older than myself, he 
was terribly dull. He thought of nothing but 
business—does that sound too hackneyed for 
fiction purposes ? 

“T suppose I was a very wicked girl; anyhow, 
after a few months I became frightfully bored 
with Henri, and one night at the Meurice, meet- 
ing a very nice young German—” She stopped 
to smile, and it was only then that I had the 
first real insight into her mind. In some subtle 
way her face had changed; I knew now that at 
least some of the amazing stories H. had told 
me about this woman must be true. 

Moira continued. 

“One false step—I took it that night—and 
some girls are lost. I must have been built that 
way myself. Before very long I had three lovers 
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instead of one. Shortly the position became 
intolerable, and I eloped with a Swiss boy. That 
brought even my adoring husband to his feet, 
and he started divorce proceedings. Henri was 
a sportsman, however; he sent my solicitors a 
large cheque to ‘cover my expenses’, as he 
very charmingly put it. 

“A few months more on the Continent and I 
longed for home. But, would you believe it ? 
I was regarded as an alien! I could not settle 
down in the country I adored! But Fate, and the 
few good looks I suppose I possess, now came 
to the rescue: I had not been staying more 
than three days at a West End hotel before the 
head waiter handed me a card. On this was 
written : 


‘Blue Eyes: 
May Grey Eyes take you to a theatre this 
evening ?” 


On the back of the card was the name of a 
famous railway magnate. 

“T looked across and saw a sturdily-built man 
with a strong, masterful face. I can’t say, to be 
perfectly honest, that I was particularly attracted 
by him, but I saw a way out of my present 
aificulties, . .. 

“This man and I lived together for six months. 
I was reasonably happy, I had a gorgeous flat, 
plenty of beautiful clothes and lots of money. 
Then Fate stepped in again. My lover told me 
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that his wife was ill, that she might die, and that 
he must go back to her. In such a position what 
could a poor girl do ? Of course, I allowed him 
his freedom. But directly I was away from 
this man’s protection, the difficulty about being 
an alien cropped up again. I wanted to stay 
on in London; I was determined to stay on in 
London ; but how could I do it ? 

“During the six months that I had been the 
railway magnate’s mistress I made a wide 
circle of acquaintances. It was through a certain 
woman, whose name I need not tell you but 
which you often see published in the newspapers, 
that I got my first introduction to the Under- 
world. After that, everything became easy. An 
attangement was made that I should marry an 
Englishman providing I paid him £50. He left 
me after the cetemony at a certain Register 
Office, and I have neither seen nor heard of him 
since.” 

She stopped to open a platinum cigarette 
case. 

“Once one establishes any sort of connection 
with the Underworld, it is extremely difficult to 
get free,” she continued after a pause. “Although 
I did not see my ‘husband’ again, I saw plenty of 
his friends. They started to blackmail me. It 
was not until I joined the Underworld myself 
that I was left alone. 

“By this time I had become tired of men’s 
passions, but I saw these being capitalized all 
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around me. Wanting money and determined 
to get it, I went into ‘business’ myself. While 
I was at parties I had met many really beautiful 
young girls, some of them society débutantes, 
who confessed that they were bored with the 
ordinary things of life. They wanted excitement 
and adventure, and they did not care what risk 
they took in obtaining them. That set me think- 
ing. Why should I not do what others were 
doing and exploit sex? There was a definite 
demand for it; I resolved to do my best to 
supply that demand. With this idea in my mind 
I took a furnished flat in Bloomsbury and 
arranged a party of my own. During that party 
everybody managed to become undressed on 
some pretext or other, and the fun went with a 
swing. I hope I’m not boring you ?” she Boge 
off to inquire. 

I tried to get some grip on reality. All arcu 
me in the hotel lounge were respectable—at 
least, they looked respectable—men and women ; 
and yet, talking in a most casual manner, this 
girl, who had nothing to distinguish her from 
the rest of that attractive company except that 
her beauty was of a finer and rarer type, was 
telling me, a complete stranger, a story that 
sounded as o#fré, coming from her lips, as a 
bawdy story from a martyred saint. 

“No, you’re not boring me,” I reassured her. 

“Good! I should hate to bore a man who 
can write such interesting books as yours.” She 
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hurried on before I could frame any reply to 
this suave flattery. 

“Soon I built up quite a large clientele. On 
the one hand, you see, there were the girls who 
wished to meet men, and on the other there 
were, I quickly found, the men who required 
amusement. I charged both a commission and 
soon was doing quite well.” 

“And how is ‘business’ now ?” I ventured. 

Her flawless teeth showed in a radiant smile. 

“Excellent, I’m glad to say. Men and women 
will always find money for what the ordinary 
world calls vice, but which we term ‘fun’. ” 

“Can I ask your terms ?” 

“My chatges vary, but they generally run 
from between three and five guineas. For five 
guineas I will guarantee to put you into touch 
with any type of girl you would like. What is 
morte, she will be able to suit her conversation 
and demeanour to your mood, and will be 
dressed according to what your fancy dictates. 
I have tall girls, short girls, plump girls, slim 
gitls, blondes and brunettes; I have girls who 
look fast and girls who are delightfully demure. 
Looking at you, I should imagine that you would 
prefer the demure, oh-come-and-conquer-me type. 
Now, aren’t I right ?” 

I smiled back at her. What else could I do? 

“T am afraid, Moira,” I said, “I am not going 
to become a client of yours. But if I were, I 
should certainly select a demure girl.” 
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“T knew it !” she exclaimed triumphantly. 

The greater part of our remaining conversa- 
tion could not possibly be set down here, or, 
indeed, in any printed page to be perused by the 
general public; but sex psychologists and scien- 
tists like Kraft-Ebbing would have been in- 
terested. 

Moira, still retaining that look of almost 
virginal innocence, told me that in just over 
four years she had been able to put by—“I am 
careful by nature”—sufficient money to make her 
independent for the rest of her life. 

“In another four years I shall be quite well 
off and shall be able to retire if I want to—I 
don’t suppose I sha// want to,” she added. 

Her business methods, from her point of view, 
ate very efficient. Her rake-off, as the Americans 
would say, is considerable. As stated before, 
not only does she charge her men clients a fee 
for the introduction, but she deducts a com- 
mission from the “‘present” the men pay the 
girls. 

“That is the only rule I have ever made,” she 
said in a matter-of-fact tone. “I handle all the 
money. My girls ate allowed to accept presents 
of jewellery, furs, lingerie, etc., but they must 
not—indeed, they will not, accept money from 
clients themselves.” 

Before we go any further, I want you to under- 
stand quite distinctly that never once during our 
conversation did my companion give any 
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indication that we were discussing a topic out 
of the ordinary. We might have been holding 
this talk over a vicarage tea-table. The abnormal 
had become the orthodox to this Very Wicked 
Lady, and vice (including every freakish and 
indescribable type) was just a matter of business 
like any other form of merchandise. There 
were fixed tariffs, according to the quality of 
the goods supplied. Naturally, the exotic came 
a trifle higher. . . 

Whatever the cause, she talked with stagger- 
ing frankness. I was honest enough to tell her 
that I intended to print all that could be printed 
of our meeting, but she merely smiled. 

One would have imagined that such a woman, 
dealing with such a trade, would have spoken 
in hushed tones and looked furtively over her 
shoulder from time to time even while she did 
so. 

But she never turned a hair of her beautifully 
waved head the whole time, and she was as com- 
pletely mistress of herself as any great political 
hostess standing at the top of a famous staircase 
receiving her guests. Once or twice I watched 
her nod and smile at people who passed, and 
every time the salutation was returned. Nothing 
cheap or sordid about this Wicked Lady; oh, 
dear, no! I haven’t quite recovered from my 
surprise yet. 

I never for one moment doubted the truth of 
anything she told me. If I had done, H., lurking 
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eternally in the background with a sardonic 
smile, would have been able to produce sub- 
stantiation of his own, I haven’t the slightest 
doubt. 

“You will learn from Moira,” he had said, 
when promising to arrange a meeting, “that vice 
of all kinds is in a distinctly flourishing condi- 
tion at the moment in London. In fact, business, 
I believe, has never been better. As a branch 
office of Crime itself—and blackmail, with its 
other obvious consequences, naturally follows 
—it is kept very busy.” 

Once again I was to prove the case-hardened 
cynic to be appallingly accurate. 

But with it all, I couldn’t have taken objection 
to anything Moira said. She was brutally frank, 
but never prurient, never vulgar or in bad 
taste. As I said before, she treated sex purely as 
a matter of business. She is not now an active 
participant, I gathered, in the affairs she arranges : 
it was only now and then, to oblige a special 
and personally-esteemed client—here she looked 
at me so that I coughed my way through a cloud 
of cigar-smoke—that she’d leave the managerial 
floor—the sidelines, as it were. 

There was no doubt left in my mind, when 
she had finished her third cigarette and second 
liqueur, what an easy matter it is to buy a beautiful 
human body (her own included, of course) if 
one’s inclinations lie that way. They come much 
cheaper than suits. . . . 
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“And now I must go,” she announced. “If 
you want anything more, just ring me up; 
here’s my number—you won’t find it in the 
book.” 

As we drove in the Daimler I had hired for 
the evening to a certain celebrated supper and 
dance club, I pondered over the manifold sur- 
ptises of existence. But Moira was as reposeful 
as the fresh roses I had ordered to be placed in 
the car. She looked lovely, I thought, as I 
Ramdedener out. .. . 

Waiting was a man whose name you often 
see in the newspapers. Whether he recognized 
me from my photographs I do not know, but I 
certainly recognized him from his. He frowned 
slightly as Moira, superb in her ermine coat, 
gave me a parting smile. 


Because I had given my word to do this job 
thoroughly I decided to put this Very Wicked 
Lady to a test. 

“Moira,” I said over the telephone the next 
day—if there is any listening-in on certain 
exchanges, and I shouldn’t be surprised, Little 
Miss Muffet from Morden must get an earful 
now and then—“I should like to meet a brunette, 
medium height, weight about ten stone, viva- 
cious in manner but essentially feminine.” 

“Certainly,” was the instant response. ‘You 
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should call on Barbara. She lives at No.—” 
mentioning quite a well-known road in the 
South Kensington district. ‘What time would 
you like to be there? You had better make a 
note of the address, by the way.” 

I said 4.30, and was assured that everything 
would be arranged. 

Picture me, then, calling at a flat at the ap- 
pointed time, to be “welcomed” by a middle- 
aged, respectably-dressed woman, who said, in 
answer to my inquiry : 

“Barbara is out with the dog at the moment, 
but she will be back any minute. She’s expecting 
you. Come downstairs to her room and wait. 
You must excuse me ; my other daughter will 
be home from school any second now, and she 
will want her tea.” 

Barbara’s room was in a semi-basement. There 
was a big divan, covered with a rich blue silk 
bedspread patterned with handwork silk. The 
eiderdown to match was also of rich silk, ob- 
viously expensive material. A doll dressed in 
gteen hid the telephone. A rich blue pile carpet 
covered the floor. There was a fitted wardrobe, 
a cupboard with several shelves, which upon 
investigation proved to be filled with books of 
verse | 

A tall lamp with an enormous red shade 
threw a restful shadow over the silver-paper- 
covered walls. The windows were hung with 
vety heavy silk curtains. The blinds were drawn. 
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On a small table stood a handsome cut-glass 
bowl of varied-coloured catnations—a gift, I 
gathered, from a recent client. This stood by 
the side of a red-lacquered, framed picture of a 
very otdinary-looking man. What place he took 
in this strange galley I could only conjecture. 
He was possibly her brother. . . . 

Then my teverie was broken by the sound of 
approaching footsteps. The door opened, and 
there on the threshold stood the very girl I had des- 
cribed! You may think me exaggerating, but I 
am telling the simple truth when I say that she 
was exactly as 1 had “ordered”, even to her 
wearing a scarlet dress made of silk which reached 
to the ground. 

Like her mentor, she was altogether charming. 

“Moira told me you were coming. Do sit 
down. Have a cigarette ?” she said in a cheerful 
voice that rang with health and good spirits. 
“Just one second: I must get this off.” Two 
or three snaps, and the dress was over her head. 
She sat before me in a most attractive suit of 
scarlet silk pyjamas. 

“Now let’s talk,” she said. “But don’t ask 
me why I do this or say you are sorry for me. 
You needn’t be; Iam quite happy. I love the 
work and should not think of giving it up. 
Moira is a darling—I owe her more than I shall 
ever be able to repay. I like doing this sort of 
thing. The men who come here like me, so 
everybody’s happy. . . . Oh, if you only want 
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te talk ...! Some men are-so- funny. «0 
But all right ; what shall we talk about ?> Mummy 
upstairs, or Phyllis, my little sister? She’s an 
awfully dear kid. Ill show you her photo- 
graph if you like. You must meet her. What 
did you think of Mummy? Did you think it 
funny that she should show you down here >?” 
Het voice babbled on, so that I had no chance 
of putting any questions myself. “Does Mummy 
know I do this sort of thing ? Well, what do 
you think ? But she asks no questions. Daddy 
is dead and someone has to keep the family.” 

I stayed for ten minutes in that artistic room 
of sin, and Barbara talked all the while—in a 
cleat, high-pitched voice that never faltered... . 

She refused the five-pound note which I had 
been about to slip into her hand. 

“Thanks very much, my dear,” she replied, 
putting it back into my pocket, “but you must 
give it to Moira. That’s our arrangement.” 

She refused to give me her real name ot tele- 
phone number, and said that she could not 
possibly see me again unless Moira made the 
appointment. 

As I stepped out on to the pavement again, I 
wondered if the whole thing had been merely a 
dream... . 


CHAP FER. Tv’ 


IN WHICH I TAKE POOR LITTLE MISS BLOWN- 
BY-THE-WIND TO SUPPER AND BECOME A 
WHITE SLAVER (IN THEORY) 


IGHT is revelation-time. For it is then 

that the greater section of the Under- 

world emerges from bolt-holes and luxury flats 
alike intent on the evening’s “kill”. 

The streets of London have always fascinated 
me since I first walked them, avid-eyed, a callow 
youth of seventeen, fresh from the provinces ; 
but my experiences of the past month have 
proved that behind the noise, bustle and glitter 
there lurks a sinister intentness which is as 
affrighting as it is real. The West End has 
never been so bad at night as it is now, in my 
opinion. 

This patticular evening I walked up Regent 
Street and came at length to Oxford Circus. A 
slim foulness, swaying obscenely on prepos- 
terously pointed shoes, smiled like some hideous 
mechanical doll as I passed him. 

What I saw all around gave me an idea: I 
would become a White Slaver for an hour. 
Not in actual practice, let me hasten to add, but 
in theory. I would presume that I was walking 
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the streets of the greatest city in the world 
seeking whom I might entrap. Oxford Street 
should be my hunting-ground. 

I had not gone more than two hundred yards 
before I saw her coming—this girl of nineteen, 
whom I instantly called, in my fanciful novelist’s 
way, Little Miss Blown-by-the-Wind. For that 
was exactly how she appealed to me: a fragile, 
pretty craft influenced by every varying gust of 
Mite. 

I raised my hat as she drew near, and she 
stopped, with a smile that was born half of fear 
and half of a desire to speak to a man—any 
man—who looked at all decent. 

I said the words that I suppose must have 
been uttered several millions of times in similar 
circumstances: “‘Where arte you going ?” 

She threw back her head in a gesture that 
spoke of a determination to appear at ease. 

“Oh, just taking a stroll.” 

Now, but for an intuitive sense which I have 
discovered on many occasions to be strongly 
developed, I might have construed that reply in 
a certain very definite way. I should have been 
justified, for instance, in assuming that this 
metetriciously dressed—how pathetic is the 
attempt of a girl with very little money to be 
smartly attired nowadays !—but quite attractive 
girl had recently followed the example of so 
many others of her type and class and had taken 
to walking the streets for a living. She had not 
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yet overcome her dismay at being spoken to by 
a complete stranger out of whose “charity” she 
was compelled to obtain her night’s shameful 
wage. That is what I think any man of experience 
will agree I would have been justified in assuming. 

And I should have assumed it but for that 
intuitive sense I have mentioned above. But, 
even before the pathetic words came from het, 
I knew that she had not started on that grim 
pilgrimage which leads—slowly, perhaps, but 
surely—to the hospital and, after that, the grave. 

“Walk with me a little way, will you p—P’m 
afraid of these men.” 

She caught my arm with a shabbily-gloved 
hand. ‘Two foreigners, evil in their very walk, 
had just passed. 

“Oh, it és a treat to meet somebody who’s 
nice,” came in a little gush of thankfulness. 

I looked ather. She had a supple figure, good 
features, and would have paid for dressing. Her 
teeth required attention, but she didn’t waste 
money in paint and powder—perhaps because 
her skin was very good. (I don’t want to pose 
as a cynic; the whole value of this book will 
be lost if I am not strictly impartial.) 

It was nine o’clock. How best could the 
confidence of such a girl be gained ? For I had 
to gain her confidence if I wished to carry out 
my purpose. 

“T haven't had any dinner yet,” I said; “‘would 
you like to come and have some food ?” 
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Her eagerness at the mention of “food” was 
pathetic. But she tried to suppress it; some 
vague voice within told her, no doubt, that no 
“young lady’—poor kid, she actually styled 
herself that later on!—should show herself 
ovet-anxious to be given a meal by a perfect 
stranger. 

That will be nice,” she compromised. “You 
can have your sup—dinner, and I'll have jes’ a 
snack-like.” 


I took her to a restaurant of the People. The 
shadow which Fear had cast was gone; in her 
evety movement she told how glad she was she 
had met me and how nice it was to be taken 
cate of by a man who was different . . . poor 
little Miss Blown-by-the-Wind ! 

How painfully eager she was to please—even 
teaching up from her five feet nothing to help 
me take off my overcoat—a garment big enough 
to have put three of her inside it ! 

“You are a big chap, aren’t you ?” she 
exclaimed—and instantly apologized for the 
“chap”. Then she laughed deprecatingly. “I’m 
only a half-portion—at least, that’s what my 
sister—she’s a widow, you know, and I live with 
her—says.” 

We were seated by this time, and the waitress 
—haughty in manner towards my companion 
and positively freezing towards myself: Heaven 
only knows what was passing through her 
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cinema-sated mind—was tapping a pencil against 
her order-pad. 

“Would you let me choose something for 
you ?” J suggested. 

“Yes—would you?” She surrendered the 
huge menu card with a sigh of relief. 

Her hands, I noticed, after the waitress had 
gone icily on her way to the door marked 
“Service”, were inexcusably bad. There was no 
excuse for that ingrained dirt and untended 
finger-nails. Had I been the real White Slaver 
instead of a spurious imitator, I should have 
regarded those hands, however, with satisfaction, 
for they denoted a laziness of disposition which 
would have made their owner listen willingly to 
the specious stories I should soon be telling her. 

When the food came she ate with little regard 
to the niceties, but between courses she talked 
so quickly that she might have been afraid that 
if she were stopped the spell (such as it was !) 
would be broken. 

Here was her story. 

She came from Chester, where she had been a 
daily servant. (It was not until she felt quite 
sure of me—“I do think you’ve got a kind face 
and a nice way with you !”—that she told me 
this.) She had journeyed to London in order 
to live with a sister—the previously-mentioned 
widow—in the Maida Vale district. This sister, 
however, did not appear to have a great deal of 
use for her except as someone to do the work 
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in the flat whilst she went off to the pictures and, 
I gathered, enjoyed rather more dubious pleasures. 

Little Miss Blown-by-the-Wind sighed. 

“T wish I hadn’t come to London,” she con- 
fessed. ‘Oh, it’s so lonely here—especially at 
night. A girl can’t go out without being fol- 
lowed. It’s terrible. Aren’t there any decent 
men at all? They all want me to get into a 
taxi, but I never will. . . . I suppose you'll 
say,” she added quickly, “that I ought to get 
another job; but you see, my sister wants 
me to be with her. JI think I shall try to 
be a waitress,” she gabbled on. “Do you 
think I should look nice in a uniform like that 
girl 2” glancing across at the Human Icicle who 
was quite evidently thinking the very, very worst 
William Powell or George Raft of me by this 
time. 

“To be a waitress requires training,” I told 
her; “you had much better go into domestic 
work again.” 

My companion wanted to be polite, but at the 
same time I could see she was not giving the 
idea any serious consideration. 

“Oh, well, we needn’t worry about it to-night. 
Something’ll turn up,” she continued evasively. 
“Do you live in London ?” 

When I told her ““No”,, her face fell. 

“But you’re not going back home yet? I 
suppose you’re matried—all the nice ones are 
matried. Does that mean you won’t see me 
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again ?” she demanded. “I suppose I’m not 
good enough to be taken out by a chap like you. 
I should like to see you again, reelly I should. 
You’re the first decent chap—man—I’ve met 
since I’ve come to London. Oh, what’s the 
time ?” she went on with scarcely a pause. “Ts 
it too late to do a show ?” 

Poor, pathetic little Miss Blown-by-the-Wind ! 
I took her to the New Gallery Kinema, and she 
was as contented as a child at her first Christmas 


patty. 


And now I come to the crucial point. 

Outside I signalled a taxi. 

“Oh, I don’t mind with you,” she said—and 
got in without demur. 

She even snuggled up to me as though expect- 
ing a caress. 

“Where do you live ?” I asked her. 

She told me the number of the road. Twenty 
minutes later I left her on the pavement outside 
her home. I was not a White Slaver, but a 
man genuinely sorty for such a floating piece of 
humanity which, I am certain, must come to a 
tragic end sooner or later. 

Suppose I tell you what would have happened 
had I been a White Slaver. I would have put 
my atm round her and, under the excitement of 
giving her a caress, would have pressed home a 
hypodermic needle, charged with some hypnotic 
drug, into the flesh of her arm. It could so 
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easily have been done as we drove down the 
main Kilburn road. She might have made a 
little cry, but that could quickly have been stifled 
by a hand placed over her mouth. Then a 
sudden change of address to the driver—what 
London taximan ever evidences signs of sur- 
prise p—and no one belonging to poor Miss 
Blown-by-the-Wind would ever have seen her 
again. 

Fot when she awoke from her drugged sleep 
—that hypodermic needle would have been 
charged with morphia—it would have been to 
look through the window of a room either in 
Hoxton or in the notorious Tottenham Court 
Road district. 

Assuming that I had been a White Slaver, one 
of my women housekeepers—mark the term— 
would have been introduced to my newest 
“find”, Any timidity on the part of the latter 
would have been dispelled by careful handling 
—especially if “Chubby’’, a sweet, motherly soul 
of fifty-five, had been called in. “Chubby” is 
recognized as a genius throughout the Trade. 
But for H’s warning she would utterly have 
deceived me. 

She is essentially of the “comfortable” type, 
and knows her job from A to Z and back again. 
Under her influence Little Miss Blown-by-the- 
Wind would have lost whatever fear she may 
have had and would have come round to her 
original thought, that I really was a decent man 
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who wanted to be her friend. The incident in 
the taxicab would have been explained away 
satisfactorily by “Chubby”. Any one of a dozen 
reasons she would have been able to make sound 
plausible. 

“Chubby” would have kept playing, of course, 
on the note of confidence; she would have 
extolled my virtues and said that my only wish 
was to help the girl, whose troubles had aroused 
my sympathies. 

“And now, my dear, I think you had better 
get some sleep—after your illness in the cab you 
will want some rest. I’ll get a message sent to 
your sistet to say you’re with friends and that 
she need not worry about you.” 

Poor Little Miss Blown-by-the-Wind! All 
her doubts set at rest—and they would have been 
set at rest—she looks round the bed-sitting- 
toom, which has been specially furnished to 
provide girls of her type with confidence—and 
agrees with dear, kind, comfortable “Chubby” 
that some sleep would certainly do het 
good. 

So reassuted is she, in fact, that she does not 
think of looking to see if there is a lock on the 
door. 

There isn’t. 

During the night, something would have 
happened. Poor Little Miss Blown-by-the- 
Wind would have awakened from sleep to find 
a man standing by the side of her bed. He had 
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come through the door which didn’t possess a 
lock. 

This man starts to make love to her. If she 
refused him, he would not have insisted: he 
would have murmured something apologetic and 
gone away. This visit was merely a test—and 
he would leave because, until the girl was got 
out of the country (her eventual destination), the 
last thing her kidnapper wanted was any 
“trouble”. Girls had been known to make a 
nuisance of themselves and start throwing things 
through windows. .. . 

The next morning the apologies would be 
renewed, and any girl of her poor mentality 
would almost certainly come back to her original 
idea and decide that the captor was decent after 
all. 

After breakfast—a meal over which the kind, 
good-hearted “Chubby” presided, making every- 
one feel happy and comfortable—a girl in the 
same house (a confederate, of course, of the 
White Slaver) would have what she termed “a 
nice, friendly chat” with the newest arrival at 
this clearing-house of new victims. 

Primed by what I—or, rather, the genuine 
kidnapper—had already told her about Miss 
Blown-by-the-Wind’s ambitions, she would say 
that all the best jobs as waitresses were to be 
obtained on the Continent. Take Paris, for 
instance—“everyone is so friendly in Paris”. 
She’d been across herself, so she knew what 
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she was talking about. Suppose the two of 
them went for a week? If she (the victim) 
didn’t like it she could easily come back 
Seam... 


Since I have been exploring the Underworld, 
I have heard two examples of White Slavery 
captures which, to the uninitiated, will seem 
unbelievable. Yet they are true. 

The first concerned an unfortunate girl who, 
disembarking from a luxury pleasure cruiser at 
Monte Carlo, went to wash her hands at a 
restaurant where she intended to lunch—and 
never returned. 

The second dealt with the two beauti- 
ful daughters, aged seventeen and eighteen, 
of a North of England business man. He 
left them on a London station platform 
to see to the luggage (they were all going 
for a holiday) and came back to find them 
vanished, 

Sometimes faked taxis—vehicles driven by 
confederates—are used by the agents of White 
Slavers, and cabs are frequently changed in order 
to put possible pursuers off the scent. The girls 
generally selected as possible victims are from 
seventeen to twenty. Practically any attractive 
girl between these ages is in danger providing 
the circumstances are favourable. Hotel lounges 
and restaurants are favourite hunting-grounds of 
the traffickers, and a common enough method is 
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to have a bogus message handed or spoken to 
any girl waiting alone. 


Prostitutes often show more mercy to the 
possible recruits to this horrible trade than might 
be expected. 

The stories of the London streets I have heard 
during the past month! Here is one which for 
sheer human interest I have never known sur- 
passed. A girl of fifteen, seeking, as she told 
the police, “something more exciting”, left her 
home in a London suburb and travelled alone to 
the West End. At ten o’clock one night she 
found herself in Oxford Circus. A girl of 
fifteen, innocent in act if not in thought, sur- 
rounded by the wolves of a great city! She 
wanted to know her way to the Empire—she 
had heard of that splendid cinema—and so went 
up to a “beautifully-dressed lady”. The latter 
was a woman of the town plying her trade, but 
when she saw this child of fifteen she left her 
“beat” and took her into a restaurant to drink 
a cup of coffee. Here she learned the facts about 
the thoughtless adventurer who “wanted some- 
thing more exciting”. It was Friday night. 
Straightway she took the child home to the room 
where she practised her whore’s trade and put 
her in her own bed; knowing full well that 
there would be a hue-and-cry for the child, she 
waited until the following morning and then 
rang up the police. When the child’s parents 
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tried to find the benefactor she had vanished, 
just leaving this note : 
“Look after that kid. I’ve saved 
her once; now it’s your turn.” 
What O. Henry could have done with this 
story—once he had thought that any editor 


might be brought to believe in the subject- 
matter | 


CHAPTER V 


IN WHICH I MEET A BLACKMAILER OF HIGH 
DEGREE AND LEARN SOMETHING OF HIS 
METHODS 


WAS introduced to him in a famous West 

End Grill. It was shortly after midnight ; 
I had come on with a companion (one of the 
many highly amusing if dubious acquaintances 
I had picked up in the Underworld) from another 
place. 

A man sitting just inside the entrance to the 
Grill nodded as we entered. My companion 
stopped. 

“T want you to meet a friend of mine,” he 
said. 

The other rose. He looked in the early 
thirties, was tall, dark, slim, wore a neat Guards- 
like moustache, was perfectly dressed, spoke in 
a cool, cultured voice, looked as though he had 
attended both a Public School and a University, 
and was—a blackmailer. 

He bowed to me, and I bowed back. We 
might have been a pair of old-time gallants 
meeting to discuss an affair of honour. 

Instead, we supped together. A unique 
experience. 
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Yes, a blackmailer. Of the highest possible 


type, of course—a top-notcher, a king-pin, a 
ctackajack, an ace. In fact, the very head of his 
class. Terribly efficient. 

You can take my word that, apart from the 
fact that his eyes were rather too close together, 
and that he had a curious habit of staring in such 
an intense, absorbed manner that it put me off 
my stroke until I had become accustomed to it, 
there was absolutely nothing about this man to 
distinguish him from the average person of his 
supposed station. He might well have been the 
typical, well-dressed, well-mannered, sophisti- 
cated man about town, vintage 1934. 

By the time we had finished our sherrys and 
sat down to supper it was half-past twelve. The 
famous tendezvous was filling fast; the com- 
pany was mixed—I noticed a2 famous novelist 
and a friend enter laughing over some jest, and 
they were followed by a party of four, two men 
and two women, at the sight of whom my 
ptincipal guest momentarily raised his eyes. 
Unpleasantly. I might have guessed his trade 
in that moment, even if I had not previously 
known. 

“Pardon me,” he murmured a moment later, 
and after apologizing also to the waiter, ordered 
with knowledge, taste and discretion. 

I had been prepared by my carefully-chosen 
companion for the evening that I was to meet 
an ace of blackmailers, but, even though I had 
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become inured to surprises since I started out to 
explore London’s World of Crime, I found it 
difficult to realize that the person raising his glass 
to me in a cheery greeting got his living in the 
way he did. 

“Living,” did I say? His income, I heard 
later, was enormous |! 

The setting was tight. As far back as the 
late years of the War I heard stories concerning 
the young men who habitually “used” this 
particular Grill. Then, in my innocence and 
inexperience, I thought these tales fantastic and 
incredible: after a month in London’s Under- 
world I count nothing fantastic or incredible. 

As I have said, the setting was right. Looking 
atound, and seeing the types, I knew that this 
must be as good a hunting-ground for a high- 
grade blackmailer as perhaps any in London. 
The watchful air of my guest as he had sat, alert 
and hard-eyed, before I was introduced, assumed 
a new significance. I remembered Burke’s words, 
but disagreed with his dictum that “vice loses 
half its evil when it loses all its grossness”’. 


This round table at which we (as curiously 
assorted a trio as perhaps could have been found 
anywhere in the West-End that night) sat in one 
of London’s luxury restaurants was vastly dif- 
ferent from the grime, squalor and general 
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nastiness of Soho, but the jungle-taint could be 
smelt just as strongly by a sensitive nose. Cham- 
pagne might flow, rare foods be served, a suave 
maitre @’hétel might wheedle his way forward to 
inquire if the service—admirable in all respects 
—was satisfactory. But I was still steeped in 
the Underworld; I had merely taken another 
turning ; that was all. 

The casual observer would not have thought 
so. At the next table a party of provincials, con- 
centrating on the cabaret which had just started, 
would have been startled out of their skins, I 
am prepared to swear, if they had been told that 
the exquisitely dressed man with his back to the 
daughter derived his income by the most detest- 
able means. But, then, life is like that, of 
eouise: . .. 

We discussed, the three of us, overt our meal, 
the conventional topics, and a listener-in could 
have detected no false note in the conversation. 
My new acquaintance was particularly interested 
in the cinema and his knowledge of film stars 
would have rivalled that of the keenest schoolgirl 
fans. He considered that Clive Brook had risen to 
totally unexpected heights in “Cavalcade”, that 
Myrna Loy was quite the most attractive girl on 
the screen (with which I agreed), and that 
Ronald Colman’s best work had been done in 
“Cynara”. He expressed a wish to go to Holly- 
wood, and said he might seriously consider the 
idea in the spring. (Beware, Hollywood }) 
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But all this, whilst interesting enough, was 
getting me nowhere, and I looked across at my 
companion. The latter instantly responded. 

“Our pal here,” indicating me, “writes fiction,” 
he said, “and he’d like to know how you work 
‘the Black’.” 

The blackmailer, in the act of lighting a 
cigarette, stared across at me in the discon- 
certingly intent manner I have mentioned 
before. 

“What sort of stuff do you write ?” he asked. 
“T never read books.” 

I told him. 

“He’d like to put you into a novel,” inter- 
jected my companion for the night. 

“Heaven forbid!’ laughed the blackmailer, 
but—and here is the extraordinary part—I could 
see he was flattered. What is the attraction 
which men who write fiction have for all classes 
—crooks as well as honest men? I confess it 
bewilders me. 

“We can’t talk here,” he continued. ‘Come 
along to my rooms.” 

I looked at the introducer and he smiled. I 
knew then I was safe—comparatively. 


We stepped from a West-End pavement, still 
frothing with humanity, into the hall of an 
expensive set of bachelor chambers. A lift shot 
us upwards to the third floor. 
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aside. 

There was luxury in this sitting-room—luxury 
and taste. Each piece of furniture was “period”, 
and I envied him the bow-fronted Chippendale 
sideboard. He waved me to a comfortable 
chair and brought out a box of half-Coronas. 

“So you want to know something about black- 
mail ?” he remarked quizzically when we were 
all settled. “Yes, I work ‘the Black’, as it’s 
called, and I don’t mind saying that I make a 
vety good thing out of it.” His eyes took in 
the various objects in the room with an unex- 
pected affection. 

“I suppose you think it’s damned queer my 
being so open about it ?”’ he went on, pulling at 
his cigar. “But we view things, naturally, from 
very different angles. What the judges call ‘the 
assassination of the soul’ is merely a job of work 
to me. Unmoral, of course—but something 
happened when I was a kid that made me that 
way.” 

He stopped and I waited, sensing with that 
intuition which every newspapet-man possesses, 
or should possess, that a revelation was on its 
way. 

“Vm an American,” the blackmailer continued. 
“You wouldn’t have thought that, would you P 
Yes, I was born in the State of New York, but 
I’ve been over here for many years now. When 
I was sixteen the man who was looking after my 
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mother—she was his mistress, if you want to 
know the truth—threw her out into the stteets. 
I couldn’t earn enough to keep her—and she 
fell ill and died.” 

A silence fell on that room—a silence so preg- 
nant J might have been waiting for some terrible 
happening to materialize. 

“That changed my outlook on life. I had a 
sister a year older than myself, and we both 
swote we would be revenged on what is called 
Society. We were very successful—what had 
happened to our mother had made us very hard. 
Then my sister died on the Riviera—and I was 
left alone.” 

“And you work on your own ?” 

He nodded. 

“Fver since my sister died. She was a marvel 

. there wasn’t a man who could resist her 

. and we made the swine pay... 1!” There 
was so much concentrated venom in the words 
that I stared at this human wolf, whose hand- 
some face had become a hard, fixed mask. 


This was the beginning of an astonishing series 
of revelations. He confessed that he preyed on 
the weaknesses of mankind. Totally devoid of 
any moral sense, schooling himself to shut out 
any suggestion of sentiment, he battened on the 
follies of men—he has never demanded anything 
from a woman because of his mother—his only 
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stipulation being that they are wealthy. He has 
no use for “pikers’’. 

I learned some remarkable facts during the 
next half-an-hour. I learned, for instance, that 
“the Black” is still in a highly flourishing con- 
dition throughout the various ranks of its prac- 
titioners—and this in spite of the new regulation 
that permits the prosecutor, whatever crime he 
himself may have committed, not only to leave 
the court a free man, but to have his identity 
cloaked. 

My informant smiled when I raised this point. 

“It merely means,” he said, “that you have to 
be careful in your clients. The men I look after 
would as soon think of running naked down 
Piccadilly as of entering a police court.” 

“How do you get to know these men ?” 

“I have my sources of information—scraps of 
information from valets and other servants, 
letters taken from pocket-books which thieves 
have stolen—I’m always open to pay a good 
price for anything that looks like business.” 

“Then there is a real trade in such things ?” 

He smiled at my ingenuousness. 

“Naturally you can’t work ‘the Black’ on a 
man until you’ve got something in writing that 
makes him afraid. Let me tell you of a recent 
case.” He looked towards a cabinet standing 
in the corner, hesitated, and then seemed to think 
better of the idea. 

“A wealthy merchant from the North comes 
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to London partly on business and partly to amuse 
himself. Almost inevitably he picks up some 
kind of woman—generally, with his type, in the 
street. Many of the street-walkers in London 
nowadays ate expert pickpockets. The women 
keep the notes, the pocket-book is sometimes 
returned (empty, of course) to the owner, but 
any incriminating letters are sent along to fellows 
like me. After all, I am prepared to pay a good 
ptice for them.” 

“What happens ?” 

“I call on the gentleman in question.” 

“Doesn’t he—excuse me—threaten to throw 
you out P” 

“Sometimes. If he loses his temper I put on 
the screw still more. As he hates to picture 
himself looking a fool in the eyes of his friends, 
and especially of his wife and children, he 
generally pays.” 

“But surely you’re always running a frightful 
tisk P” 

He greeted the suggestion by a wraith of a 
smile. 

“There is risk in everything nowadays; as I 
told you before, I pick my clients with discretion. 
I like to think I have the true artistic touch. 
Only the bunglers get into the hands of the 
police.” 

He told me a great deal more about his 
methods, but these facts are not for public 
print. Like many other crooks, he spoke with 
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surprising frankness—with as much frankness, 
indeed, as I have known criminals with very 
bad records talk to detectives once they were 
sure that the latter were not going to “pull them 
in” on some particular charge. That is another 
thing which has amazed me—the cordial rela- 
tions which exist between the police and crooks 
when both are off duty, so to speak. The 
criminal will open out to a detective in the most 
astonishing manner—telling him exactly how he 
worked his last job, and so on and so forth. It 
is only when he knows the “split”? wants him, 
and wants him at that very moment, that he 
becomes an oyster. 

Here is a typical example of what I have in 
mind :— 


SCENE: A West-End hotel bar. 

CyHaracters: Snooky Dunn, a well-known 
ctook; Det.-Sergt. Tom Snith, C.1.D: 

SNITH (entering and espying Dunn): Hullo, 
Snooky ! 

Dunn (cordially): Hullo, Tom! What’ll you 
have P 

(Sith names his drink.) 

Dunn (/ifting his glass): Here’s mud in your 
eye. 

SnitrH: Good beer that. (Smacks his lips.) 
Well, Snooky, how do you find things ? 

Dunn (if working on a job): Oh, ’'m going 
straight now. 


'e F 
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SNITH (not believing a word): Change for you. 
Have another ? 
Dunn: Thanks. 
And so on. 


At five minutes to two o’clock the black- 
mailer looked at his watch. 

“Don’t want to hurry you fellows,” he said 
in a change of tone, “but ve an appointment to 
see someone.” 

“Business 2” I ventured. 

““Yes—he’s a new client and looks rather 
good. I don’t want to keep him waiting— 
although, of course, he wou/d wait... .” 

Five minutes later I watched his tall, immacu- 
lately-dressed figure walk off in the direction of 
Piccadilly. 


That same night a man whose bank balance 
the last time it was officially examined by the 
authorities was found to exceed £5,000 (all made 
out of blackmail), was pointed out to me. He 
was on a lower plane—but, still he appeared to 
be keeping himself well away from the Embank- 
ment. 

Yes, “the Black” is anything but a decaying 
industry. It will never decay so long as men 
ate stupid enough to make utter fools of them- 
selves. 


CHAPTER VI 


IN WHICH I FIND A WALKING ALADDIN’S 
CAVE AND HAVE A DEAL WITH MR. MASKELYNE 


OUR full attention, please! I have a tale 

to tell-o. A tale of glittering gauds and 

rich in the best criminal lore. In fact, a pippin ! 

I must haste me to get it down in black on white 
while the full flavour remains. 

This morning I bought a diamond from my 
friend, Mr. Maskelyne, of Hatton Garden. On 
the surface this may appear a very matter-of-fact 
statement, but, believe me, it was attended with 
a tipe and rare thrill: the transaction carried 
with it much of the intriguing atmosphere of 
the real mystery novel. I felt like one of my 
own charactets.... 

It happened this way: my latest acquaintance 
—picked up the night before in one of the upper 
reaches of the Underworld—gave me an early 
call. 

“Like to see some of the best jewel thieves ?” 
he inquired, casually, over the telephone. 

This being an opportunity too good to be 
neglected, I expressed my gratitude and consent 
in two succeeding breaths, and kept the appoint- 

83 
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ment in Holborn at 8.45. (It meant an early 
breakfast, but am I one to put Self before Duty 
Ask the Editor, preferably after lunch.) 


Hatton Garden is the Street of Fabulous 
Wealth. You wouldn’t think so to look at it, 
as I did, in the grey, drab light of a November 
morning, but behind those shabby doers and 
dirty windows are incalculable hoards of diamonds 
and other precious stones. 

The stories that could be told concerning the 
transactions that take place; the talks behind 
locked doors; the whispers that are exchanged 
at the street corners ; the words sped over tele- 
phone wires; the numbers you will never find 
though you ruin your eyesight searching through 
that monstrous tome, the London Telephone 
Directory! When my present contract with 
The Star runs out, I must take a room somewhere 
in the Hatton Garden vicinity: the neighbour- 
hood reeks with human interest carrying a crime- 
slant. A month in the place ought to be worth 
at least three novels. 

The first sight of interest my companion (who 
knows every brick in the street) pointed out was 
the window from which some time back pearls 
wotth roughly {10,000 were stolen. I walked 
across to it: there were protecting iron bats 
guarding the glass now, but within, nestling in 
their cases, were further pearls of almost incredible 
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value. You cannot exhaust the spoils of Hatton 
Garden. 


Directly we turned the corner and reached the 
pavement of Hatton Garden, I felt I wanted to 
ask a hundred questions, and ask them all at 
once. 

But my companion was behaving strangely, 
waving his hat and shouting to a man on the 
opposite side of the road. 

“Hi, Billy |” 

“?Ullo !” called back a voice. ‘““Wait a minute, 
now.” 

Before I could ask who this stranger might 
be, the third member of our curious trio had 
statted to dodge the traffic like a high-spirited 
boy at a fair. His eyes twinkled, his lips were 
parted in the friendliest smile I have ever seen, 
and he shook hands when he arrived with such 
overwhelming gusto that I might have been his 
long-lost brother. 

*?Ullo !” he chirruped again. 

“Meet my friend Mr. Smollet,” said my 
guide. 

I didn’t cate much for the nom-de-voyage, 
but I did my best to look like anyone called 
Smollet could be expected to look. 

“Pleased to meet you, Mr. Smollet,” said this 
model of Hatton Garden affability, and shook 
hands again with an additional bravura. 
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“From Peterborough,” further supplied my 
introducer. 

“From Peterborough,” repeated this modern 
Cheeryble brother. 

Still anxious to please, I tried to look like Mr. 
Smollet from Peterborough and hope I suc- 
ceeded. 

“Mr. Smollet is in London to buy a diamond,” 
said my guide. 

The Friendly One betrayed instant interest. 

“Is he in the Trade ?” 

“No, Mr. Smollet' is in the hosiery business. 
But he wants to buy a loose diamond: that’s 
why I brought him along to you, Billy.” 

The latter nodded. Apparently there were 
several thousands of reasons why persons approxi- 
mating to Mr. Smollet of Peterborough, who 
was in the hosiery trade, should desire to purchase 
a diamond (loose), and he knew all of them. 
Nothing could surprise him. 

“Come upstairs,” he said. 

The three of us mounted a narrow staircase 
and came at length to a small room beneath the 
eaves. As either an office, a living-room or a 
bed-chamber, it left practically everything to be 
desired, but, wat! 

“What price did you think of going to for the 
diamond, Mr. Smollet ?” asked the owner. 

“He’s willing to go up to £40, your price, 
Billy,” replied the Ready Liar. He winked 
behind the other’s back to indicate that every- 
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thing was, if not above-board, proceeding quite 
satisfactorily. 

“£40, eh, Mr. Smollet. . . . Well, wait a 
minute.” With which the speaker did a little 
legerdemain and produced from somewhere on 
his person a flat cigarette-tin, secured by a 
simple rubber band. 

That tin had originally contained fifty cigar- 
ettes of a popular brand, but when it was opened 
I saw winking at me a bunch of diamonds that 
looked valuable enough to be worth a king’s 
tansom—if that sort of thing is gone in for 
nowadays. 

The lowest-priced stone was £120, but the 
magician did a little more legerdemain and pro- 
duced another flat tin cigarette box. 

“Here are some cheaper ones,” he stated ; “T 
can let you have that one for £40.” 

“In a shop it would be worth—what, Billy ?” 
said a voice from behind. 

Mr. Maskelyne pointed with a stubby fore- 
finger to the diamond. 

“You can have that valued at any jeweller’s, 
and if he say it is not worth £50 I will give it to 
you—what do you say to that ?” 

“That’s very fair, Billy.” 

“But I haven’t my cheque-book, Mr. Maske- 


lyne——” 
“Cheque-book !” He scoffed at the idea. “If 
you are a friend of Mr. —— here,” smiling 


over his shoulder, “it will be quite all right. 
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You can send it on when you get back to Petet- 
borough. But why you call me ‘Mr. Maske- 
lyme? 

“Because you’re such a conjurer. How much 
stuff do you carry about with you like this >?” 

“Ah! You think it funny.” His eyes twinkled. 
“Well, look !” He beat his two previous efforts 
and plucked old flat cigarette tins from what 
seemed the empty ait. Before I could do more 
than blink there were a dozen tins lying on the 
table before us. They contained bracelets, 
watches, rings, ear-rings—every conceivable kind 
of gaud. 

“How much is all that stuff worth, Billy ?” 

“I don’t know,” indifferently; “‘p’raps 
£20,000.” 

“And you carry it about with you! Aren’t 
you afraid of being robbed >” I exclaimed. 

Mr. Maskelyne looked aghast. 

“Who would rob Billy Tremble?” he 
demanded. “Everybody knows Billy Tremble.” 

“But—” I started, and then, catching the 
frowning eye of my companion, said no more. 
I didn’t think it was diplomatic. 


I bought the diamond. Sure enough, when I 
took it into a Holborn jeweller and asked him 
to value it, he pronounced it to be worth “at 
least £50—ptobably more”. He accompanied 
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the words with a peculiar look, but I could not 
help that. 

But before I gave my guide the notes to pass 
to Mr. Maskelyne I demanded the truth. 

“Who is he ?” 

My companion looked round. 

“But Maskelyne—whete does he come in ?” 

“He’s a friend of mine, one of the best chaps 
in the world,” was the evasive answer. “See 
you to-night |” 

But I don’t care. Thank God, Pm not a 
detective; I’m just a novelist, back at my old 
job of reporter. And I liked Mr. Maskelyne— 
I mean Tremble. He was one of the nicest 
fellows I have met for a long time. 

And a simply wonderful conjurer. . . | 


CHAPTER Vil 


IN WHICH I GO GAMBLING WITH A _ FAIR 
ACCOMPLICE—MISS GUIDA, IF THAT IS HER NAME 


MAN, seeking it, can soon find adventure 
in modern London. 

Last night I supped at the ——: no, I had 
better not tell you the name. But the smallish 
room was filled with a bright—if motley— 
crowd. Over in one corner a girl sat alone. 
She looked forlorn in the midst of that gay com- 
pany. The fact that I had been told she would 
be sitting in that corner seat, looking pictur- 
esquely forlorn, did not deter me from my 
" purpose. 

It was quickly accomplished. A few words to 
an understanding waiter, a startled look—most 
attistically done—and then a brief, welcoming 
smile. 

Before ten seconds had passed I was making 
the acquaintance of the Enigmatic Lady. 

I should explain, perhaps, before proceeding 
any further that the —— is a West-End supper 
club. You can have lunch there, it is true, but 
only at night does the —— bloom into its 
fullest flower. From nine o’clock onwards one 
can be reasonably sure of an interesting experi- 

go 
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ence. Men and women on the fringes of Society 
and the Half-World form its principal customers, 
but now and then a very famous figure indeed 
(Politics, Literature, the Stage) may bring an 
expensive charmer to supper, and the clientele 
—hard-boiled, intent on their own preoccupations 
and indifferent to other people’s amours—does 
not bat an eyelid. 

Therefore, although the Enigmatic Lady did 
appear startled when the waiter, bending down, 
conveyed my wish to solve the double problem 
of our joint loneliness, there was actually nothing 
untoward in my expressing the desire to make 
her acquaintance. On the contrary. . . 

She was delightful, if a little sad. Her tech- 
nique was pretty well flawless. In this b/asé age 
(and here is a tip for all professional preoccu- 
piers) the man of middle-age recoils from the 
revolting hardness of the average young female. 
When, like the warriors of old, he wishes to 
relax after the day’s strenuous toil, he delights 
in the qualities which have enslaved the male 
mind since the beginning of Time. In short, 
he wants something soft, fluffy and entirely 
feminine instead of the present-day cockatoo 
type, all strident brass and no muted strings. I 
am vety distinctly that way myself. 

The Enigmatic Lady fitted into my mood with 
a deftness that spoke of acute mind-reading and 
long experience. 

I had gone to the —-— that night with a 
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definite purpose, and so gave the E.L. the im- 
pression that I was a business man from the 
West Countty (a faint hang-over of Somerset 
accent helped me here) who was lonely and had 
been told to come along to this place by someone 
who had said I might find it amusing. 

“And what is your idea of amusement ?” 

It was an opening and I took it. 

“For the moment,” I said gallantly, “I am 
very well content.” 

“That’s charming of you.” Then she yawned. 
“Forgive me, but I’ve found life so dull lately. 
You live in the country, I suppose ?” 

“Taunton,” I lied. 

“Taunton. That’s in Somerset, isn’t it? I 
should love to live in the country, but I’m tied 
to London for the rest of my life, I’m afraid. 
You see, I’m a violinist.” 

She waited, apparently for me to make some 
comment. I might have passed a poor joke to 
the effect that she was supplying some vety 
appropriate incidental music, but I refrained. 

“And, to keep one’s name in front of the 
public, it’s absolutely vital to stay in London.” 
She leaned back, showing to good advantage 
the best outlines of an attractive neck and shoulder’ 
(Eve was beginning to start doing her stuff). 

“But an artiste must relax. That is why I 
come here. It’s crude, pungent, blarey—but 
it’s another side of Life, and one mustn’t be 
natrow-minded ; an artiste must have vision.” 
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Although she was talking like a piece of 
badly sub-edited Sitwell prose, I concurred. 
What was better still—judging by the interest 
she showed—I ordered another bottle of wine. 

Over the Pommery we became quite expan- 
sive. It was tather a one-sided arrangement, 
for my companion did all the talking (I merely 
had to nod now and again) but it suited me 
perfectly. I was waiting, you see, for some- 
thing—and presently it came. 

“Would you care to’ go somewhere really 
interesting, Mr. —— ?” 

“Taylor,” Isupplied. “By Jove, I would—that 
is, if you would see me through, sort of thing.” 

“I promise not to leave you—there, isn’t it 
nice of me to say a thing like that when I’ve 
only known you about half an hour? But you 
must promise me something in return.” 

“Anything, my dear,” I babbled. I was pet- 
fectly sober, although I pretended to be rather 
merry: the fact that the lady who was not 
quite so enigmatic now had been weighing me 
up vety shrewdly for the past twenty minutes 
had been registered. 

“You must promise not to say anything about 
this place, which is very expensive a 

“T’ve plenty of money,” I cut in. 

“That’s all right, then. But, as I was saying, 
you must promise not to tell anyone where this 
place is, or who took you to it. If you won’t do 
that——” 
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“But I will do it.” 
“I knew you were a sport,” she said, becom- 
ing even less enigmatic. 


I will not delay the denouement. It was a gamb- 
ling-hell to which she took me—a very tes- 
pectable one, from all outward appearances (at 
least, no murders were committed during the 
time I was on the premises), but still, a gambling- 
hell. 

It was in the W.1. district and consisted of a 
flat over some business premises. My com- 
panion rang a bell, and, after a lengthy pause, 
she and I were admitted into a hall so dark that 
at first I hesitated to enter. 

“Don’t be nervous; it’s perfectly all right,” 
said the Lady who now wasn’t the least bit 
Enigmatic. For I knew her to be a paid tout of 
some kind. 

I might have been attending some high 
official function. After leaving the lift at the 
second floor, I was ushered into a room where 
a setvant dressed as a butler took my hat, coat, 
scarf and gloves. 

Meanwhile, my guide had disappeared. 

But by the time I had tried—and failed—to 
read the inscrutable face of the servant, she was 
back, accompanied by a short, tubby man of 
late middle age. 

“This is Major Henderson,” she stated. 
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military rank, it must have been in the Vene- 
zuelan militia, I decided, for however hard he 
tried to hide it, he was unmistakably of some 
mixed foreign blood. 

But he spoke perfect English and had ex- 
cellent manners. 

“Miss Guida” (it sounded something like 
that) “tells me you would like a little excite- 
ment, Mr. Taylor,” he said, with a smile that 
merely emphasized the hardness of his eyes. 
“Well, I shall be happy to oblige you. You can 
play poker, contract, or there is even a little 
game of chemin de fer.” 

“No baccarat ?” From somewhere I could 
have sworn I heard a muffled voice saying 
“Rien ne va plus,” “La main passe,” and the other 
phrases rendered so familiar by visits to foreign 
casinos. 

The Major turned to my companion. The 
latter evidently vouched for me. 

“T am sorry, Mr. Taylor,’ Henderson apolo- 
gized, “but, as you will understand, one has to 
be careful.” 

“Quite,” I replied. 

“And with a stranger—excuse me—discretion 
is necessary.” 

“That’s all right,” I said, trying to line up 
to my character of the not-so-rural man from 
Taunton. 
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Well, I’m not an ungrateful cuss and I spent 
a very agreeable couple of hours. Although 
she had taken me for something of a muggins, 
Miss Guida (if that was her name) really did me 
a service: the scenes I witnessed in that second- 
floor flat ought to be very useful for a future novel. 

We played a little chemin de fer, I staking her ; 
and, as she won fifteen pounds, she became a 
rather rapturous little lady: she even insisted 
upon giving me her telephone number... . 
t> Afterwards we took wine together at the 
excellent buffet, being accepted by the well- 
dressed crowd gathered there as kindred spirits. 
Really, one could make no complaints against 
the accommodating Major Henderson. 

T left at one o’clock in the morning, promising 
to return. 


I was not successful in getting into one of 
the many gambling dens with which Soho 
abounds, but during my tour in the Underworld 
I heard quite a lot about them, so that what I 
have to add is substantially correct. 

Soho, of course, is a notorious place for these 
secret gaming hells. They are very difficult to 
find and must be very hard for the police to 
detect. The local crooks visit them, as well as 
thieves from other parts of London, including 
the low-class bookmakers, who try and make 
up for their day’s losses at the racecourses. 
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These dens are situated in flats and are only 
run for about two or three months; the “pro- 
motets” then reckon that things are getting too 
hot and they take another place. A caretaker 
always lives on the premises, when the bank is 
not open, i.e., when there is no gambling. 

The usual playing hours are from about 6 
p-m. to 6 a.m., and sometimes, if no local racing, 
between 2 p.m. and 6 p.m. The favourite games 
ate faro, poker, roulette and Slippery Sam. An 
authority tells me that the amount of money 
gambled with is surprising, and honesty is the 
tule. It is an unwritten law that “passengers”, 
ot lookers-on who have no money ot who do 
not intend to play, are not tolerated. The favourite 
card of the gamblers is the Jack, which they call 
the “Prince of Wales”. The Queen they call a 
“Mary’’, and the King “the Old Man”. 

The Soho women have their own gambling 
clubs which they keep exclusively to themselves. 
These women, I am told, are avid wagerers and 
their favourite pastime is roulette. If they lose, 
they raise money on the jewels they are wearing. 

Crooks have the superstitious sense very 
highly developed. A favourite gambling mascot 
is the wishbone from a chicken. Some make a 
practice of putting all the money they have 
under 6d. in a hospital box before sitting down 
to play ; another practice is to give money to a 
beggar on the way to the den. 

No drink is served in these gambling haunts. 
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This is to ensure that when the patrons leave 
they are sober. If drunk, a policeman might 
watch the address from which they emerged. 
Furthermore, all crooks’ wives are not enamoured 
of their men squandering money at gambling ; 
it is a common saying when a den is raided that 
the necessary information has been passed to 
the police by the wife or mistress of a habitual 
user of the place. 

Every Soho gambling hell has its “sight- 
seer”. The latter, let me explain, is a human 
observation post. Sometimes it is a beggar 
selling matches; at other times a newsvendor 
is employed. In either event, it is the duty of 
the “sight-seer” to look out for the local detec- 
tives and to notice if the uniformed police take 
any particular interest in the address. 

The one fear of the gaming-house keeper is 
that the magistrate before whom he is brought 
may fine him heavily without the option of 
imprisonment, for when the police make a raid 
they usually take possession of all the hard cash 
found. 


CHAPTER VIII 


IN WHICH I INTERVIEW FERGIE, THE FORLORN 
FORGER, AND HEARKEN TO SAD TIDINGS 


HAVE grave tidings to impart. Jim the 

Penman does not stand where he did. For- 
gery has become the Cinderella of the criminal 
arts. 

But after a long and difficult search I found 
—by what means it does not matter—one of 
the last remaining craftsmen. 

I located him in a garret of Soho—the rea/ 
Soho, which I shall attempt to describe in a 
subsequent article, and not the Soho of the 
suburban diner who imagines because he takes 
a bottle of Chianti with his 3s. 6d. table d’héte 
he is having the very devil of a time. . . 

The real Soho! I only hope that when the 
time comes for me to try to put it on paper my 
pen will not failme. ... 

It was a poor lodging in which I discovered 
Fergie (purely a nom-de-plume, of course), and 
he looked so lugubrious when he extended a 
hand for the letter of introduction (not forged) 
which I brought that, with alliteration’s apt 
and artful aid, I instantly christened him ‘Fergie 
the Forlorn”. Indeed, the roof was so low that 

i) 
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Fergie—a tallish man-—-when he wished to 
stretch himself was forced to do it by sections : 
in order to stand upright it was necessary for 
him to open the skylight and push his head 
through. As he subsequently lamented, on 
rainy days he found it rather inconvenient... . 

Once being satisfied (and my letter of intro- 
duction gave him assurance on the point) that 
I was nothing more dangerous than a writer, 
Fergie talked freely about the sad plight to which 
he, in common with the majority of his class, 
has fallen. It was sad to be told how a once 
great profession now languishes in the Soho 
by-ways instead of comporting itself (as used 
to be the case) in the luxury homes of the West- 
End. 

“It’s thé ‘splits’” (.¢.; Police) “that’s. done 
it,’ said Fergie, taking the cigarette I offered 
him; “them, and the fact that the bank people 
have got wise to every trick of the trade. The 
last of the boys—a crowd of seven that lived 
not many miles from here—managed to keep 
going until about a year ago. They were very 
successful, forging cheques for two to three 
hundred on big banks—but only for a time. 
Scotland Yard were put on to them and they 
faded away.” 

“Into prison P” 

Fergie nodded gloomily before thrusting the 
skylight open to expel a cloud of cigarette 
smoke, J was glad: the atmosphere in that 
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toom, which was little bigger than a clothes- 
closet, had already become distinctly oppressive. 

“Tell me something about your past life, 
Fergie,” I pleaded, in an effort to banish his 
deep-seated gloom. I had mixed with the Under- 
world long enough by now to know that the 
average crook delights to dwell upon his past 
triumphs. 

He sighed. 

“All right,” and then said: “You write sen- 
sational novels, don’t you ?” 

I blushed becomingly. 

“My God!” laughed Fergie very forlornly. 
“The stuff that some of you blokes put into 
your books—it would make any crook that 
teally takes an interest in his job drop down 
dead! Now listen to me, and I’ll tell you the 
truth about forging—if you use it in a novel 
mind, and send me a copy.” 

“Tl autograph it, Fergie.” 

He lit another of my cigarettes and put in 
his clutch. 

“Although forgers work in gangs,” Fergie 
proceeded to elucidate, “only one man does the 
actual forging. The others do the preliminary 
spade work, steal cheques so that the signature 
can be copied, find out how much the owner 
of the cheques has at his bank, and the amount 
he is in the habit of drawing on any one day. 

“This takes time, of course; the man the 
gang intends to rob is kept under observation 
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for a solid month in some cases, and the obser- 
vation is done in relays during his business 
hours. 

“One method used by the gang to which I 
belonged before I came down to this” (looking 
round) “‘was to get the wife of one of the ‘boys’ 
into a block of business offices as a cleaner. 
When she was doing her work at night she let 
in the head of the gang—the forger, always 
looked upon as the head of the ‘boys’.” 

“How was he dressed ?” I inquired, panting 
after knowledge. 

A fugitive smile flitted over the forlorn 
features of Fergie. 

“We had to watch out for that,” he replied, 
“the forger always wore a smock as a disguise, 
for if he was seen the woman could explain him 
being there by saying: ‘I wasn’t feeling any 
too well to-night, so I got my husband to come 
along to give me a hand.’” 

“And did it work P” 

“Every time!” replied Fergie, who pro- 
ceeded : 

“The forger had brought with him a number 
of skeleton keys. With these he opened as many 
drawers in desks as possible and examined the 
man’s pass-book and his signature. He tried 
to obtain several specimen signatures of the 
same person, and would then cut out a whole 
cheque from a cheque-book and leave every- 
thing exactly as he found it. 
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“Prior to this, however,” Fergie went on, 
much in the manner of a schoolmaster doing his 
best with a dull-witted pupil, “the man marked 
down to be robbed would have been followed 
each day by other members of the gang, and 
both the time of day and the teller who usually 
attended to him at the bank were carefully 
noted. 

“T should have told you that when he was 
in the office doing his supposed cleaning, the 
forger had provided himself with one of the 
firm’s envelopes.” 

“I’m beginning to understand,” I said. “Now 
tell me: how long does it take an expert to 
forge a signature ?” 

Fergie passed a hand over a sketchily-shaven 
chin. 

“T’ve known a really careful man take all 
night—twelve hours.” 

“And when he has done it ?”” 

“The next morning,” resumed Fergie, who 
refused to be hurried, “the forged cheque is 
passed to the member of the gang who 
is considered most likely not to attract sus- 
picion. 

“In one gang I worked with many years ago 
this part of the job was decided on either by 
throwing dice or cutting cards.” 

“What happens to the forger himself ?” 

A second fugitive smile passed over the forlorn 
one’s features. 
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“He slips it. Directly he’s ‘done’ the signature, 
the whole thing is out of his hands. He imme- 
diately leaves London and stays in the provinces 
to prove his innocence and to provide himself 
with a cast-iron alibi.” 

“Clever,” I commented. 

“Don’t forget that bit when you come to 
write my book,” admonished Fergie, severely. 

“This is the way the rest of it works,” he 
continued. “The man whose duty it is to present 
the cheque goes to the nearest telephone box 
to the bank and awaits a phone message from 
another member of the gang. ‘The latter tells 
him if everything is O.K.—in other words, if 
it’s reasonably safe for him to get on with the 
job. 

“The owner of the cheque has either left his 
office or cannot be got at by the bank, should 
they wish to speak to him. To make sure, some- 
one belonging to the gang phones the firm up 
at a given time—a time supplied to him by a 
member of the observation squad, and engages 
the manager, or someone equally important, 
in conversation relating to some supposed busi- 
ness. During this time the cheque is presented 
at the bank and the money obtained. 

“Should there be any hitch in the payment— 
or should the teller become suspicious—the pre- 
senter of the cheque will run out of the bank 
and get away by the following means: a con- 
federate will point to the opposite direction he 
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has taken and start to run himself, thus helping 
his pal to make a pretty safe get-away. 

“One dodge our gang used to use was to 
stop a messenger-boy in the street and give him 
half a crown to cash the cheque. One of the 
‘boys’ would go into the bank at the same time 
and watch if the lad safely got the money. We 
knew very well that the police never arrest 
messenget-boys in such circumstances, although 
they must have known that these youngsters 
wete used by us and other gangs. The best 
boys to send in are those in uniform, chewing a 
bar of chocolate which they hold in their hand. 

“Once the money is obtained, it is shared 
out amongst the gang in fairly equal propor- 
tions. The ‘boys’ then split up and do not asso- 
ciate with each other. But, as we’ve all got to 
live, there’s not much holiday for the ‘boys’, 
who statt out on the track straight away of 
another prospective client.” 

Asked by me whom he considered the best 
forger of his acquaintance, Fergie said that the 
palm undoubtedly went to a man known in the 
trade as “Pretty Len’, who died in gaol some 
four months ago. “Pretty Len” was a genius, 
but, like most geniuses, he once met his Water- 
loo ; and this was the way of it : 

After he and his associates had engineered a 
very useful coup, he stopped a boy in Bishops- 
gate and said : 

“Here, sonny, I’m very busy; just run to 
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the bank over there and cash this cheque. Here’s 
half-a-dollar for you; bring the money back 
fo-me.”” 

The boy went to the bank and had to wait a 
few minutes before he was handed the money. 
Then, walking out of the bank, he ran towards 
a near-by policeman. “Pretty Len”, thinking 
that the boy had been told by the bank officials 
to fetch a constable, started to run—in the oppo- 
site direction, of course. 

It was many months afterwards that he and 
his gang learned that the boy in question was 
an ex-Borstal boy and had got away with the 
money—a nice little haul of £235—by pretend- 
ing to tell the policeman about “Pretty Len”, 
when, as a matter of fact, he merely asked the 
constable how to get to a certain building, point- 
ing at the same time in the direction of the 
forger ! 


Altogether it was a very profitable and amusing 
hour that I spent with Fergie. He was an agree- 
able cove, like so many other crooks I have met 
during the past month, and I left him with the 
utmost goodwill on both sides. Perhaps the 
most interesting fact he told me about his craft 
was that the cleverest forgers in the world are 
Italians. The “Wops”, as Fergie called them, 
specialize in forging banknotes for high deno- 
minations on all the countries in the world. It 
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is an established fact that forged Bank of England 
notes have been traced back to Italy and the 
continent. Several high-class hotels and res- 
taurants have been induced to cash forged bank- 
notes tendered to them by Italians, and forged 
five-dollar American bills have quite recently 
been circulated by these clever gentry in the 
West-End of London. 

I shook hands with Fergie in parting, and, 
in order to do justice to the occasion, he opened 
the skylight once again. 

“So long,” he said from somewhere aloft ; 
“mind and don’t make any more forgery mis- 
takes in those novels of yours |” 


CHAPTER ~-IX 


IN WHICH I SPEND FIFTEEN MINUTES OF FEAR 
INSIDE THE DEVIL’S CAULDRON 


ESTERDAY afternoon I walked on the 

lowest floor of the Underworld. There 
could have been only an inch or so’s crust 
between me and the Pit itself. 

During my month’s sojourn in the dark, 
furtive and unnerving labyrinths of London’s 
Crime centres, I have rubbed shoulders with 
some quaint birds. These men and women have 
had no more telation to the normal ways of life 
than a nightmare has to the well-ordered business 
day of a Mincing Lane tea merchant. I shall 
never forget some of the figures in this bizarre 
gallery—I only wish Icould. .. . 

But they served their own purpose. For 
instance, if it had not been for a certain frolic- 
some adventurer (I really believe he took to 
Crime in the beginning for the sheer excitement 
of playing bob-tag with the police), I should 
not have set foot inside the Devil’s Cauldron. 
The latter, let me tell the outside world, is a 
very exclusive establishment and its visiting list 
is strictly limited. You go there entirely at your 
own risk. 

108 
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I was exchanging views on life as seen from 
the dirty window of a mean Soho café when 
my new-found acquaintance made the generous 
offer. 

“Care to come along to the Devil’s Cauldron ?” 
he inquired. 

I must have looked my bewilderment for he 
went on to explain: “It’s the name given to our 
‘club’—anyway, it’s the place where we meet.” 

This fellow was so hard-boiled (although he 
never enlarged on his own particular activities 
I put him down as a hotel thief, carrying a spot 
of blackmail as a sideline) that I instantly realized 
the proposed visit would be worth while. 

The next words uttered by my companion 
strengthened this belief. 

“Understand, I’m not going to take any res- 
ponsibility. In case of trouble I'll stand by you, 
of course—but the ‘Cauldron’ isn’t exactly a 
place for strangers.” 

“Why?” The old newspaperman’s lust for 
knowledge could not be denied. 

“Why?” He sniggered: “Well, because 
everyone who uses it is a crook of some kind or 
other. I don’t want to put you off——” 

I could tell the fellow was challenging me, 
and, although I had already seen sufficient of 
Soho to know that it has such a fluid floor that 
a man stepping on it can disappear never to be 
seen again, I stated my intention of accepting 
the invitation. 
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“Wear your quietest clothes, keep your mouth 
shut, don’t look round too much, and keep 
close by my side,” were my guide’s final injunc- 
tions. “I’l] meet you here in half an hour.” 


The Devil’s Cauldron (this is the title by 
which it is known throughout the Underworld) 
is in the heart of London’s chief crime market. 
We approached it—my sponsor and J—from the 
street. The very first glimpse of the doorway 
gave me a distinctly uncomfortable feeling. It 
was shuddersome. 

“Come in,” encouraged my companion, and, 
opening a door, led the way to the top of a 
short flight of stairs. 

“Here we are,” he said in the apparently voice- 
less whisper of the habitual crook. “Remember 
what I told you.” 

I stood irresolute. Below seethed the Devil’s 
Cauldton—well-named as I was quickly to dis- 
covet. Only six steps separated us—but I knew 
that those few stairs led the way to Hades itself. 
That slowly shifting heterogeneous mass of 
humanity which I was now able to discern 
through the thick haze of tobacco smoke belonged 
to the Kingdom of Satan. They were the worse- 
than-dead, the Company of the Unholy. . . . 

Suddenly our presence was noticed. The 
whole crowd—there must have been fifty men 
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and women in that underground room—shook 
off their former sluggishness and—stiffened. After 
a momentary scrutiny from beneath lowered lids 
—eyes that apparently saw little and yet I knew 
from previous experience saw everything—this 
stiffening gave way in turn to a tenseness. You 
have seen an animal preparing to spring ? Well, 
I cannot think of a better analogy than that. 

My companion raised his hand. What sign 
he made I do not know—I was too busy watch- 
ing the expression on the faces below me—but 
the words, uttered in that same voiceless whisper 
to which I had become accustomed: “It’s all 
right, you needn’t be windy.” 

But—and I place the statement on record 
without the slightest shame—I wes windy, very 
distinctly and definitely windy, as I walked 
down the steps and moved through the motley 
crowd, stepping close behind my guide all the 
while and presently joined him at a small bar 
over which light refreshments (no alcohol) were 
being served. 

As I sipped a cup of quite good coffee I heard 
the pure, limpid tones of a world-famous violinist 
broadcasting. Once again I was overwhelmed 
by the strangenesses of Life. 

“Don’t state so.” The man whose elbow 
touched mine gave me the warning, but it was 
of little avail. 

What material for a fiction writer! What"a 
gallery for a sensational novelist! Although 
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the first suspicion caused by our entry had not 
subsided—those who had been seated at tables 
were still in a half-standing position, their hands 
clenched, whilst others retained their grip on 
chairs as though they contemplated using them 
as weapons —I could not keep my eyes off this 
rich and varied human kaleidoscope. There 
were faces there the memory of which will never 
leave my mind. 

Caution sent me its own warning, however. 
Despite the presence of my mentor, I knew 
myself to be as much out of place in the Devil’s 
Cauldron as a Trappist monk at a nudist gala: 
and shifting my gaze reluctantly from the com- 
pany I studied the setting. 

This gathering place of many of the worst 
criminals in London (I had this fact confirmed 
subsequently, although my own instinct had 
previously warned me) had distempered walls, 
the colour scheme being a dull olive. Its fur- 
nishing was poor, almost bare—merely a number 
of round tables with the necessary chairs and 
various gambling machines over which men 
and women lolled. There were no windows. 
A gap in the ceiling had been filled in, leaving 
the stairway down which I had come the only 
source of ventilation. 

I noticed here the same peculiarity that I had 
remarked in Fagin’s kitchen on my first day 
out—no one spoke normally : everyone whispered | 

Here was the real, authentic Underworld—it 
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looked it, it smelt it: for all the absence of any 
noise, it shrieked it. It was it. I got a great gulp 
of its taste in my throat and coughed. The sound 
echoed like a hurricane breaking in upon the 
monastic silence of a Church service. I flushed, 
I am afraid, under the levelled scrutiny of eyes. 

I felt that anything might happen in that 
room at any moment. The air was supercharged. 
There was an electric activity throbbing through 
the atmosphere which, by this time, was so 
thick it could almost have been cut into solid 
chunks. A knife to flash, a revolver to bark... 
these, I felt, were the essential trappings to the 
scene. 

But all that happened was the continued 
whisperings of the men and women seated 
together at the round tables and the occasional 
lifting of a peering eye to see if the stranger 
was still there. 

Without my companion I knew I should have 
been lost—but, then, I should not have dared 
to venture down that eerie alley in the first 
place. Unless he had been standing by my side 
(having previously announced in some myster- 
ious fashion that I was O.K.) I should not have 
been allowed to stay in the Cauldron for a single 
remaining second : of that Iam absolutely certain. 

As it was, I continued to sip my coffee, puff 
my cigarette and endeavour to evidence an un- 
concern that represented, I haven’t the slightest 
doubt, the world’s worst piece of acting. 

H 
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Included in this unmasterly representation of 
an habituated observer, was an attempt at some 
lowered-lid stuff myself. Whatever the risk I 
had to get a clear, mental, imperishable picture 
of some of the Cauldron’s more distinguished 
customers. 

You mustn’t get the idea that these people 
were clad in the nondescript garments of the 
down-and-out. Bless you, these crooks weren’t 
down and out: most of them were running 
very flourishing businesses paying handsome 
dividends (to themselves, as sole shareholders). 
If this had been a high-class restaurant, the 
patrons could not have been better dressed. 
Most of the suits had the unmistakable Sack- 
ville Street cut. 

Here were three of the vignettes I stored away 
for future use. 

(1). A slightly-built, fashionably dressed 
woman of middle-age sitting alone and medita- 
tively smoking a cigarette. She was staring into 
the fug as though her thoughts were far away. 
Refined, almost aesthetic-looking. 

(z). A heavily-made man of late middle-age, 
wearing a dark, beautifully-cut suit with a thin 
grey line. Black shoes with mauve socks. Bowler 
hat. He might have been an average business 
man except for his eyes—which were revolting. 

(3). A tall, thin man of perhaps 65. Dressed, 
without any doubt, by Savile Row. Silver-grey 
hair. Distinguished appearance. Had “breed” 
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stamped all over him—but it was race gone to 
Hell. His face reminded me of a Saint turned 
Satyr. He was leaning gracefully on the back 
of a chair talking to a youth—who was appa- 
rently pleading with him. I saw the older man 
smile—and it was the smile of a Lucifer for ever 
shut out of his former kingdom. 

There were groups that would have equally 
tepaid me had I had the time. But I was feeling 
the need to get away whilst I retained some 
measute of control of my faculties: writing 
about the Unspeakable and meeting it face to 
face are two totally different experiences. 

I nudged my companion. 

“J have an appointment, I must go,” I said, 
“and you can count it to my discredit if you like 
when I add that there was a queer timbre to my 
generally excited vocal chords. 

Yes, I wanted to get away—out of that vesti- 
bule of Hades from whence one could get a 
glimpse of even the Pit itself if you possessed the 
slightest imagination. I felt that any second the 
solid floor beneath my feet would melt and I 
should slip through—through to something in- 
describably affrighting. 

I began to sweat . . 

It was not a large room, but the journey across 
to the one door representing the gate-way to 
freedom seemed a mile long. Something like 
fifty pair of eyes watched every step—every 
breath I took. 
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At last I was on top of the stairs again: at 
the end of the passage with the mouldering walls 
was everything I held dear. I could have shouted. 
Instead, knuckling down to the Conventions 
Governing the Behaviour of Modern Crime 
Novelists in Difficult Situations, I merely lit 
another cigarette—after breathing deeply through 
the nostrils to give access to some much-needed 
fresh ait. 

“You were in a hell of a hurry, weren’t you ?” 
complained my faithful guide. 

“Listen, bo,” I said, lapsing in the stress of 
the moment into fictional Americanese, “‘I was 
in there exactly fifteen minutes—and that was 
longer than any lifetime.” 

“But I wanted to tell you something about 
that crowd.” 

I grabbed him by one hand and waved the 
other in the direction of an approaching taxi. 

“Yes—but not here; certainly not here,” I 
responded. And then the taxi stopped and I 
thrust him into its darkish interior. Thief he 
might be, blackmailer he possibly was—but if 
he had things to tell he was going to tell them in 
the healing security of the private sitting-room 
at my hotel. With the door locked. 

When he was comfortably installed I asked 
him for details concerning the vignettes men- 
tioned above. 

Here is his reply. 

“The woman in grey who looked so refined ? 
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Ha! Ha! That’s ‘Holy Helen’. You wouldn’t 
guess her line in a thousand yeats: she visits 
the Cathedrals and the best kinds of churches 
and pinches women’s handbags when they’re on 
their knees praying. .. . 

“The big fellow wearing the dark suit sitting 
neat the bar? That was ‘Poland Jack’, one of 
the leading White-slavers in the business. . . . 

“The tall oldish man who looked like a 
foreign Count ? No, J can’t tell you his name— 
everybody calls him “The Gentleman’. Belongs 
to one of the best families in Europe I heard 
somebody say once, but something went wrong.” 

“Why does he go to the ‘Cauldron’?” I 
asked. 

The reply was staggering. 

“Because he’s the King-pin of us all—not that 
I should care much for what he does,” the 
speaker added reflectively. 

I pressed on. 

“What does he do ?” 

A smile which, in spite of the cheerfulness of 
the room, cut like an icy sword through my 
nerves, was the only immediate reply. 

“What does ‘The Gentleman’ do ?” I repeated. 

“Well,” was the reply after a pause, “he 
caters.” 

““Caters—what, and for whom ?” 

My informant shook the ash off his cigarette. 

“Some people in this town have funny tastes,” 
he replied with a crypticness that yet made every- 
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thing horribly clear, “but there’s nothing much 
“The Gentleman’ can’t provide if he’s only given 
sufficient notice. ... Yes, he provides what’s 
wanted, all right, and after he’s supplied it, he 
sees that his customers pay. The wealthiest 
and those in high places have been known to 


pay twice... . Yes, “The Gentleman’ does all 
right. But he spends a lot. ..he’s queer 
DiGiseli aes .” 


I opened the door, and saw him to the entrance 
of the hotel. My own room wanted airing, so I 
went into the deserted lounge and closed my 
eyes. 

~ Uhe Gentleman’ oo" 


The mind functions quaintly. The memory 
that lingered that night as I went to bed was of 
a number of men all wearing their hats. 

When gentlemen outside the law take their 
ease at their clubs, why do they wear their hats ? 

I ought to have asked. 

But I missed my opportunity, and it’s too late 
now: I am afraid the reader will be awfully 
cross with me. Like most readers he probably 
loves facts. 

But Pm not going back to the “Cauldron” to 
inquire. 


CHAPTER X 


IN WHICH I TELL OF MY VISITS TO THE REAL 
SOHO 


ND now I am going to tell you something 
4 X about the real Soho. 

How many of you who read this already 
know the real Soho ? Not one in a hundred, I 
am teady to wager. 

To the average person Soho is a district of 
cheapish restaurants where Mr. Suburban takes 
his wife when he feels like celebrating some 
domestic or business occasion. He feels no end 
of a lad as he sips his 3/6 bottle of wine because 
he fondly imagines that he is seeing a “bit of 
Life”. The foreign waiters, the strange odours, 
the oddly-dressed people he sees all around 
him contribute to this state of mind. 

But he is deluding himself. 

He doesn’t realize the Truth—the Truth being 
that he is sitting on the very crust of London’s 
Underworld where things can—and do—happen 
at every hour of the day and night, things that 
would curdle the Chianti in his stomach if he 
only heard a whisper of them... . 

Soho—the real Soho which the casual visitor 
never sees—is the G.H.Q. of London Crime. 


Ig 
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It is in the mean, shabby streets of this foreign 
quarter that criminals of all types live and plan 
their plots; Soho provides them with clubs 
and recreation in their leisure hours ; it is from 
the alleys of the cheap lodging-houses of Soho 
that thieves, blackmailers, procurers, ctooks 
of all sorts and conditions set out on theit 
night’s work. 

It is a queer sensation to mix with the real 
Sohoese, for he belongs by instinct, inclination, 
training and tradition to the inner world of 
crime. The latter, in one of its myriad depart- 
ments, is the natural order of things to him and 
he sees no wrong in it: it is just his business 
much the same as it is your job (say) to prepare 
bills of lading and my job to provide you with 
more or less entertaining reading matter when 
your day’s work is over. This has been one of 
the strangest facts I have had to digest since I 
took up this highly instructive Crooks’ Tour. 
The criminal considers he has a perfect right to 
commit his special type of crime because it is his 
business! And he only becomes vicious when 
he finds himself interfered with. 

I was safely piloted during my walk through 
Soho. Otherwise something might have hap- 
pened. For the dyed-in-the-wool Sohoese does 
not care for strangers: he is apt to resent their 
presence in his midst. Crooks have a habit of 
following strangers through Soho. Their chief 
intention is not necessarily to harm them, but 
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to satisfy their curiosity as to where the “out- 
sidets” ate going and what their real business may 
be in this essentially foreign quarter. 

Yes, Soho can be a very dangerous place to 

the unwary, and it is best leftalone. Keep to the 
bright lighted highways and do not venture down 
the streets that lay at the back of Theatre land. 
_ This life-centre of the Underworld is riddled 
with cafés and cheap eating-houses. These 
have their busiest times between the hours of 
2 o'clock and 4 o’clock in the morning: it is 
then that one sees the real night-life of Soho. 
Each particular type of crime-worker favours 
his own special café, which he uses as a club. If 
a stranger gocs into one of these places the 
talk instantly stops—and should he stay long 
enough he would be made to feel so uncomfort- 
able that only the strongest-nerved wish to 
remain. J have spent some bad quarters-of-an- 
hour myself even though I have been amply 
vouched for.... In one particular night- 
haunt every person in the place left directly my 
companion and I entered, whilst the café pro- 
prietor frowned like an Italian Jove forging 
some special thunderbolts. 

If you are not a crook do not attempt to pry 
into the secrets of Soho. Go to the better- 
known testaurants in the district (you are per- 
fectly safe in them, of course) but leave the 
by-ways alone. They are not for you. 
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Soho proper starts at Lisle Street, Leicester 
Square, and extends to Oxford Street. There is 
a new colony growing from the opposite side 
of Oxford Street. This stretches from Wells 
Street and all streets north between Tottenham 
Court Road and Wells Street to Warren Street, 
the rear of Euston Road. This part is also called 
“Soho” amongst the Underworld, and is the 
quietest part of the district, but, according to the 
information I have been able to gather from an 
unquestionably authentic source, something like 
a thousand or so crooks live in this neighbour- 
hood. They eat in the local cafés, and meet in 
this way old comrades as well as “thieves” who 
have drifted to the neighbourhood. The 
notorious part of the real Soho is a street that 
contains one or two quite well-known restaurants. 
In the morning at 11.30 a.m. some dozens of 
convicted thieves, men and women, can be seen 
standing on the pavements chatting and laugh- 
ing. It is a noticeable feature amongst these 
crooks that they always smoke cigarettes, never 
a pipe, and they never read a newspaper apart 
from a sporting one. They hang about until 
noon, and then they visit the low-class Italian 
restaurants and sit for two or three hours over 
a cup of coffee. I have known them to sit in 
these cafés on wet days for eight or ten hours 
at atime. They kill the hours by playing draw 
poker, solo whist, or Slippery Sam. There is 
always a crowd of idlers looking on. It is seldom 
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that a stranger (or “Sap’’) enters these cafés, 
and they are seldom worried by the police. 
They boast of never taking any notice of a 
uniformed police officer, whom they term a 
“flattie”, but if a C.I.D. man were to enter they 
would immediately put the money away and 
start playing an innocuous game of whist—for 
fun | 

To drop into one of these cafés which are not 
tun” for the ordinary person’s custom and 
do not encourage such trade, is an eerie experi- 
ence. One is conscious of being watched from 
the moment of entry. Considering that so many 
of these crooks are “wanted” from time to time 
for some crime or other this alertness is not 
surprising, of course, but to a novice like myself 
it was distinctly disturbing. 

A favourite pastime with the real Sohoese is 
billiards and many of them are very good 
players: I watched a promising young pick- 
pocket make a 97 break one afternoon... . 
But when my companion suggested that he 
should endeavour to make an honest living out 
of his skill he shook his head. 

“Too much like plurry work !” he replied. 

In that sentence you have one of the chief 
reasons for modern crime. The crook considers 
that he can make far more out of his various 
forms of plunder than out of honest toil. It’s 
easy money he’s after—and in many cases he 
gets it. 


ae 
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Easy money, the lure of the illicit and the 
thrill of adventure—these are the motive-forces 
of the modern criminal. He looks on the 
plodding clerk, the harassed small tradesman 
struggling all his life to make both ends meet 
only to fail at the end—and smiles in ineffable 
contempt: not for him such a dull, grey, drab 
existence—when there are such pickings to be 
HAG cans 

But I must get back to my Soho. 

Billiards-rooms, as I have stated before, 
ate favourite haunts of the Soho crooks— 
“thieves”, as the police style them, grouping 
practically every type of criminal under a general 
head. 

One has to pay one’s footing in the Under- 
world. Although once a crook is admitted into 
the Fellowship, a high code of honour exists 
(as I have previously put on record), the Soho 
habitués, hanging round the recognized places 
of recreation, keep a sharp look-out for any 
young recruit who is a stranger in the camp. 
Their object is to ascertain if he has any stolen 
ptoperty he wants to sell. If so, they introduce 
him to a supposed dealer or colleague, who 
takes the jewellery or whatever swag he has and 
goes out to get it valued. The goer-out too 
often does not retutn with it, and the novice 
then realizes that he is amongst a tough school 
and quickly decamps, as he is frightened of 
being set upon by the gang. Some fresh pastures 
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himself as a thief he can return and will be 
treated as a comrade and a brother. A queer 
code, but a rigid one. 

Soho thieves occasionally work as hotel 
waiters, but they only do this after they have 
done a big theft so that suspicion will not fall 
upon them. In the many public-houses in Soho 
one rarely sees a Soho thief. It is not because he 
does not drink, but because the local gang soon 
get to know and they would all roll up to empty 
the wassail bowl with him. It is common 
knowledge amongst the Soho thieves that if 
they drink locally it is a sign that they have “hit 
it off” ; in other words, done a profitable burglary 
or such-like. The majority of the Soho publicans 
ate Jews, and the thieves always suspect that 
if they spend much money there the publican 
may say to a C.J.D. man: “So-and-so has been 
spending a lot of money lately,” and that in itself 
is enough to convince the detective that they 
have been engaging in crime. 

Soho gangs ate numerous. “Sailor Bill” and 
‘Adelaide Harry’’—two well-known Soho charac- 
ters—ate said to be the leaders of a gang of very 
well-dressed pickpockets, whose speciality is 
stealing wallets from hotel (or public) lavatories. 

Most men when they take off their coats in 
such places keep a watch through mirrors, 
but watch they ever so closely it is a case of the 
quickness of the hand deceiving the eye when 
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this crowd of experts get really interested. 
Some astonishing losses have been reported. 

Another important ramification of the crime 
industry well represented in Soho is an extremely 
well-dressed gang of shopbreakers whose speci- 
ality is the removal of stolen goods in fast 
motor-cars (also annexed). 

There are also important gangs of smash- 
and-grab thieves, burglats specializing in country- 
houses and house breakers, in addition to multi- 
fatious workers (singly or in pairs) in other 
illicit fields. In fact, Soho is becoming rather 
overcrowded by crooks at the present time. . 

What is the most salient fact I learned about 
the Soho craftsman? An absorbing vanity in 
dress. The number of Savile Row cut suits to be 
seen in this neighbourhood is astounding. An 
authority in the district told that he has known 
a crook, after a big “killing”, go off to an 
expensive tailor in Mayfair and order {£200’s 
worth of clothes. Many criminals are as vain as 
women about their- appearance and will even 
borrow suits from each other. 

They take great pride in their hands and often 
have a manicure, but do not varnish their nails. 
They have their hair trimmed at least twice a 
week and never shave themselves, but patronize 
the various Italian barbers in Soho. 

Most Soho crooks love two things—gambling 
and good music. The cafés they patronize are 
fitted with wireless sets, and I listened-in to 
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many good performances of excellent foreign 
dance bands. The crook also likes to possess an 
expensive gramophone with the latest records. 
Generally speaking he is a good dancer. Alto- 
gether, you see, quite accomplished ! 

It is recognized amongst the cognoscenti 
that the worst haunt in the criminal quarter of 
Soho is a “dive” in a passage off a certain famous 
street. This is patronized solely by men of 
colour and is known to be “unhealthy”’. 

The habituées carry knives and razors—so it 
is said. I am sorry I cannot give you any more 
exact information because, after the stories I 
had heard, nothing would have induced me to 
attempt to visit the place—and if I had tried, 
reliable informants told me, I shouldn’t have 
got in. 


Police can often be seen walking through 
Soho in pairs. 
The fact is significant. 


CHAPTER “XI 


IN WHICH I MEET MY FIRST “GENTLE GRAFTER”, 
LOSING A TENNER IN THE PROCESS 


HAVE just met my first “gentle grafter’’. 

He was a most charming fellow and he 
touched me for a tenner, but it was worth it to 
watch his technique—which was beautifully 
smooth and worked on oiled ball-bearings. 
When I think of him sojourning in Maidstone, 
to which distant and dismal bourne he is eventu- 
ally destined to travel, my heart aches. 

Possessing a somewhat sensitive nature, I 
had asked H. to “blood” me gradually. I didn’t 
want to meet murderers straight away, as it 
were. “Give me something easy to start with,” 
I pleaded. Turning away to hide an expression 
of disdain, my cicerone replied casually : 

“Oh, all tight ; you’d better begin with the 
con. men.” 

Now, there is no type of story that I read 
with more avidity than the one in which a 
stranger in a crowded London street comes up 
to another stranger and says, politely lifting his 
hat : “Pardon me, sir, but here,” taking a package 
from his pocket, “is a gold brick. Wouldn’t 
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you like to buy it P” In my innocence it always 
seemed to me that only the lower sort of dim- 
wits could be taken in by these specious stories. 
Thus, in my haste, did I think. But it was down 
in the Book of Destiny that I was to receive my 
lesson. 

And now to continue. 

“At the ——,” naming a certain well-known 
hotel in Kensington, said H., who gathers his 
information from the queerest possible sources, 
“there is staying at the present time a confidence- 
man who calls himself Mervyn. 

“Mervyn isn’t in the highest flight of Con. 
men, but if he thinks you’re worth his 
attention he’ll touch you for something as sure 
as fate. Drive up to the hotel with a couple of 
good suit-cases, mix freely with the life of the 
place, and see what happens.” 

All of which I did. 

The hotel was fairly full, but I managed to 
get a small table to myself in the dining-room. 
But the seat opposite me did not remain unoccu- 
pied very long: on the very first morning after 
I had arrived, I saw a man of forty, who had the 
unmistakable stamp of a naval officer written all 
over him, unfolding his napkin. 

“Good morning,” he said pleasantly. 

“Good morning,” I replied. 

The ice was broken. 

Commander John Moon Mervyn, R.N. (ret.), 
was one of the most pleasant fellows I 

I 
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have ever met. He had the native breeziness of 
the sea, and, whilst polished in every detail, 
ignored the irksome conventions which are so 
apt to prevent people who would like to know 
each other better from doing so. 

Mervyn talked a good deal—but not too 
much. He told me that he was staying in London 
for a few days before going back to Tangier, 
where he found life cheaper. 

“We poor devils of ex-officers have to get 
along on rather short commons, you know, 
Naylor.” (That, let me add, was my name for 
the nonce.) 

Finding that I was alone, he suggested that 
we should get about a bit together. 

The companionship was delightful; let me 
say that at once. Mervyn had a good sports car 
and his hand on the wheel was that of a master. 
Moteover, in spite of his financial self-pity, he 
appeared to find plenty of money to spend. But 
he explained that bit all right. 

“I save up for this trip to town all the year, 
and then live on lentils for the rest of the time,” 
he told me with a grin that was so likeable it 
would have won the heart of Bennett of the 
Flying Squad. 

Yes, Mervyn was the real stuff all right—at 
least, he looked it. He was square-jawed and 
had the Beatty expression. When he entered a 
room one could almost smell the salt of the 
sea, and certainly when he walked there was the 
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quatter-deck straight before you. It even gave 
you a slight sensation of mal de mer... . 

There was staying at the hotel a very charming 
girl, with her rich American parents. The 
Commander got to learn that she had a 
weakness for English antiques. This love of 
the old, he told us—by the time I had been in 
the hotel two days he was not only talking 
freely to everybody but bringing me into the 
convetsation as well—was shared by a sister of 
his who lived in Belgium. We knew she lived 
in Belgium because he showed us a picture of 
the very house. You know how it is with these 
houses where sisters live—this particular one 
might have been in any part of the inhabited 
globe, but by now we were not only willing to 
believe that Commander John Moon Mervyn 
had a sister who lived in Belgium—damn it, we 
all felt we had actually met her ! 

Well, in pursuance of this joint love of the 
antique (I have a few good 18th century pieces 
myself) Mervyn, the American girl and I went 
one day to a certain famous shop in Chelsea. 
What they don’t know about antiques at this 
place would be news to Chippendale himself. 
Mervyn selected three small purchases for him- 
self—amounting to about £30 (note his modesty !) 
—whilst the girl expressed a liking for a certain 
wall cupboard. The price of this was 50 guineas. 
She declared with a smile that she couldn’t 
afford it—although, as a matter of fact, I believe 
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her father was a dollar millionaire. Anyway, the 
three of us left with Mervyn having made three 
definite purchases, the American girl having 
metely expressed a wish to possess a wall cup- 
board, and I, who had gone partly out of interest 
and partly because I was finding the company 
of John Moon Mervyn irresistible—with empty 
hands. 

It was only a couple of days after this that 
Mervyn came to me and said: 

“Naylor, I want you to run over to Chelsea 
with me.” 

I asked no questions, having gone with him 
on many previous little jaunts. 

To my surprise, we stopped at the same 
famous antique shop. Mervyn wandered from 
room to room and suddenly took my arm with 
the remark : “I say, old man that was the piece, 
wasn’t it ?” 

Before I could reply, he had fetched the 
salesman and said: 

“J want you to store this for an American 
friend of mine”—giving her name and address. 
Then, asking me to excuse him, he stated he was 
going into the office to pay for it. I was to 
learn later that this was one of his methods of 
gaining people’s confidence. 

Returning after a few minutes, he took my 
atm again and said: 

“T hear that when Miss Cowlishaw gets back 
to New York there’s some chance of her becom- 
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ing engaged—her mother told me last night at 
Bridge. ‘That’s a little wedding present: what 
do you think of the idea ?” 

I don’t profess to have written many books on 
social etiquette, but it seemed to me that the 
proper course was to inquire of the girl’s parents 
if they would permit their daughter to accept 
such a handsome present. After some demur 
on the part of the father—the mother was 
mesmerised by Mervyn’s deep blue eyes by this 
time—permission was given to this extremely 
likeable ex-naval officer to present the American 
girl with a prospective wedding gift as a memento 
of their happy acquaintance. 

He then handed over a duly receipted bill. 
This, I was to discover too late, had been obtained 
during his visit to the office. Instead of paying, 
as he had stated, he had merely asked for an 
invoice. Taking this away, he had put a two- 
penny stamp on it, scrawled some sort of a 
signature over the stamp, and then handed the 
document to the beneficiary with a neat bow 
and a few extremely well-chosen words. Every- 
one in the hotel thought it was most charming 
of him. He explained that he had arranged for 
the wall cupboard to be stored at the shop until 
she called for it. 

Having established confidence in this way, he 
began to get busy. It was time he thought of 
himself. It looked like being a hard winter ; 
and, in any case, he had to be moving on. An 
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expedition was planned for the races, and it 
was on Mervyn’s suggestion that a party was 
made up at the hotel. The expense worked out 
at something like £5 a head, and the luncheon 
basket which he had put up was quite the most 
wonderful thing of its kind I have ever seen. 

By this time Mervyn and I were like brothers 
—closer than most brothers—and when I stated 
that I was going to the bank to get some money, 
I thought—or, rather, I should have thought 
but for the preliminary pregnant words of H. 
—that it was the most natural thing in the 
world for him to say: 

“Oh, you might cash one big enough to let 
me have a tenner. I'll give you my own cheque 
fOr it.” 

Unbeknown to me, he had previously gone 
round the hotel—at which he had obtained a 
month’s board and lodging for nothing—and, 
with the aid of his persuasive personality, had 
induced the different people with whom he had 
made friends (including the manager) to ooze 
tenners. Simply oozed them, they did. In fact, 
they plastered him with banknotes. In this way 
he collected something like £80, and every 
lender considered it a special honour that he 
should have been asked. With this sizeable 
sum in his jeans he came to me—I must have 
looked to him like the prize mug of the generation. 

“Got a little box of any kind, Naylor ?” he 
inquired. 
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which a new pair of evening dress shoes had 
attived. I asked him if that would do and he 
said “Capital”. Going upstairs to his bedroom, 
he packed a toothbrush and a suit of pyjamas 
in the shoe box, said he was going to the barber’s 
to get his hair cut—and that was the last any of 
us ever saw of Commander John Moon 
Mervyn, R.N. (ret.). Directly he didn’t appear 
for lunch, I had a sudden suspicion that some- 
thing was very wrong, and, going to the manager, 
I found that this same thought had struck that 
victimized individual like a thunderbolt. Rushing 
upstairs to Commander John Moon Metvyn’s 
bedroom, we found four suit-cases full of news- 
papers—and of nothing else. It subsequently 
transpired, as the police reporters say, that each 
one of those suit-cases had been obtained in 
different parts of London by means of a “dud” 
cheque. How Mervyn managed to smuggle his 
somewhat extensive wardrobe out of the hotel 
we never knew. Further information later came 
to us via Scotland Yard that this plausible rogue 
had been “working”’ all the towns on the South 
Coast for a period of over nine months. Whether 
he will ever be caught is a matter of pute con- 
jecture; but when he does feel a detective’s 
hand on his shoulder it will be merely the prelude 
to a long term of penal servitude at Maidstone. 
Mervyn. . . Maidstone. 
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Now, this is a true story. It actually happened. 
And I am willing to wager that, if I had not 
known that Mervyn was a crook, I should have 
believed it impossible to doubt any statement he 
made—including the one that he had recently 
been offered the Secretaryship to the Royal 
Yacht Squadron but did not know if he would 
accept it as he had grown so fond of the climate 
of the North African coast. In every sense of 
that much-abused term he was a gentleman— 
that is to say, he was well-spoken, well-educated, 
had perfect manners and would have passed 
anywhere for what he posed to be. That he had 
served somewhere or other at sea was unmistak- 
able—he had the walk, the speech, the many 
little characteristics typical of the naval officer. 
It was a pity that the denouement came so soon—I 
would have given much to have gained his 
confidence and to have got hold of the true story 
of his life. 

And what a life! What a colossal nerve such 
aman must require! The chief weapon in his 
armoury, of course (in spite of eighteen previous 
convictions), was a perfect confidence in his own 
ability to carry a thing off. He never had to 
falter for a moment ; he never had to make one 
false move. Looking back, I remember that 
when one of his fellow guests in the hotel asked 
for permission to photograph him, he momen- 
tarily changed colour, but just as rapidly he 
had resumed his old aplomb. 
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“You don’t want to take a photograph of an 
ugly devil like myself,” he said—and changed 
the subject quickly. 

After he had decamped I brought up this 
incident in the smoking-room one night; I 
found that no one else had paid the slightest 
attention to his refusal. It had been put down 
to his modesty. .. . 


Is such an existence worth while ? I suppose 
it must be, because the same sort of thing is 
going on all over the world. As I said at the 
beginning of this chapter, Mervyn does not 
belong to the higher flight of confidence men— 
he would be ranked as a second-classer at Police 
Headquarters. During my month in the Under- 
world I learned that anything is possible to a 
crook providing he does not lose his nerve. I 
shall have more to say about this in connection 
with jewel robberies at hotels when I come to 
deal with that subject. 

Nerve! That is the essential quality. I cannot 
emphasize this fact too often. Without it the 
criminal is lost ; with it he can accomplish almost 
anything. In the next chapter J intend to tell you 
something of the crackajack Con. men—where 
they live, who they are, their methods of working, 
how they gain their information. It will read 
like fancy, but it is solid fact. 


CHAPTER XIE 


IN WHICH A CON. MAN, WAXING CONFIDENTIAL, 
TELLS ME THE TRICKS OF HIS TRADE 


HE Con. man flung back his head and 
bayed like a hound picking up the scent. 

“Hell’s bells!” he cried. “And I took you 
for the best kind of sucker! I thought you’d be 
easy !” 

I had just told him there was nothing doing. 
But for the fact that he had been pointed out as 
one of the leading craftsmen in his line, I might 
have fallen for his preliminary wiles. I might, or 
might not—for the memory of the tenner I had 
recently confided to the care of that gentle 
gtafter, Commander John Moon Mervyn, R.N. 
(ret.), was still very vivid in my mind. 

We compromised by having a drink—the 
first of many, for our acquaintanceship ripened 
quickly. He was a lovable rogue, and—apart 
from myself, of course—I wished him well. 
Moreover, I wanted him to talk... . 

“Open out,” I urged, over the second Scotch- 
and-soda. “I’m just a writer, not a policeman. 
Tell me how you pull off your stunts.” 

As he lit the cigar I handed over, he looked, 
with his pink cheeks, clear eyes, bluff, hearty 
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manner, and loosely-cut tweeds, the personifica- 
tion of good will and sterling honesty. I told 
him so, and he laughed again. 

“That’s my biggest asset,” he replied. “It’s 
my stock-in-trade. No Con. man would be 
worth a damn unless he looked exactly—well, 
what he isn’t |” 

“Come on,” I pleaded ; “do your stuff. I’ve 
paid my footing—that fellow Mervyn stung me 
good and proper.” 

“A tenner was a fleabite—I usually go after 
thousands,” was the answer. “Well, you’re a 
decent guy, and as I’ve nothing to do for half- 
an-hour... .” 


“Con. men of the highest flight usually work 
in gangs of six (my informant started). The 
different members of the organization do not 
live near each other ; neither do they (here is a 
curious point—S.H.) associate with each other 
when they are not actually engaged on a job of 
work. You may think that funny, but in this 
respect they ate not different from any other 
kind of professional class. Just as the lawyer, 
the dentist and the journalist is glad to get 
away from his kind after the day’s work, so we 
crooks prefer to spend our leisure either alone or 
with members of the ordinary public.” 

“To the latter’s cost,”’ I put in. 

“That’s where you’re wrong,” replied the 
Con. man. “It’s only when we’re working that 
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we think of business. Why, I’ve known one of 
the cleverest fellows in the world refuse to do a 
thing after he’d made a good haul. He’d work 
for three months in the year and travel the world 
for the remainder. It was only when funds ran 
out that he began to think of another job. 

“There is always a head to the gang,” he con- 
tinued, “and this Boss directs operations very 
much like a general conducting a campaign. 
He stays indoors at his address—a good-class 
hotel in one of the following districts : Piccadilly, 
Kensington, Lancaster Gate, Strand, Bayswater 
Road, Southampton Row or Oxford Street— 
each day between the hours of nine and five. 
At the latter hour he makes it an invariable 
practice to visit a public-house which is on the 
telephone and well-known to each other member 
of his organization. 

“The other members of the gang all live in 
good-class hotels in one or other of the districts 
I have mentioned, and are instructed to keep 
their eyes open for prospective “mugs’.” 

“What’s the best type of victim ?” 

The Con. man smiled. 

““Ameticans—without the slightest doubt. For 
a teally good sucker give me an American 
lawyer or a judge.” 

“A judge ?” I ejaculated. 

“Believe me, son, they’re the easiest marks 
possible. Well now,” warming to his subject, 
“suppose one of the ‘boys’ has found a good 
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ptospect : I suppose you want to know how he’s 
induced to part with his bankroll? Well, Pll 
tell you. 

“The Chief orders one of the gang to take up 
residence at the same hotel as the ‘mug’, and the 
ball is started rolling by this man remarking 
what a nice—or rotten—morning it is. The 
Con. man then turns to the hotel manager in the 
hearing of the intended victim and inquires 
where he recommends he should go for the 
day. Understand, he is posing as a fellow 
visitor. The usual ‘sights’ (St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
Westminster Abbey, Kew Gardens, etc.) are 
proposed by the manager, who also tells the 
inquirer the best way of getting to the destina- 
tion he may choose. 

“Thanking the manager politely, the Con. 
man then leaves the hotel; but does he go to 
St. Paul’s Cathedral ? Not on your life! He goes 
to the nearest public telephone and rings up his 
chief, giving the latter the name and description 
of the American, together with the number of 
his room at the hotel. 

“Whereupon the Chief gets on to another 
member of the gang—lI can tell you the telephone 
plays an important part in our business !—and 
directs him to follow the American throughout 
that day ; but in no circumstances must he speak 
to him. By night-time a very shrewd idea of the 
intended victim’s mentality can be obtained—the 
head of the gang will know, for instance, if he 
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has a weakness for drink or women; he will 
also know whether he is connected with any 
firm in London, who his associates (if any) may 
be, and how and where he is most likely to spend 
his money. It is astonishing how much know- 
ledge can be gained about any man if he is 
followed and spied upon by an expert through- 
out a whole day.” 

““That’s easy to understand,” I commented. 

The Con. man nodded, and proceeded to 
inform me exactly how I had spent the previous 
day, roaring with a fresh burst of laughter at the 
end. 

“Get on with your story,” I implored. 

“All information is forwarded to the Chief, 
and he passes on what he considers the most 
useful items to the first member of the gang, 
who, as I have told you, has taken up residence 
in the same hotel as the victim. The latter will 
be given a greeting the following morning, and 
will be told, in the course of the ensuing con- 
versation (it is easy enough to get an American 
away from his own country to talk), where the 
speaker has been on the previous day. The Con. 
man then suggests that, as they are both on 
their own—he, incidentally, is a rich New 
Zealand or Australian sheep farmer back in the 
old country for an overdue holiday, with money 
to spend—that they should go out that day 
together. 

“Tt almost invariably happens that the American 
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is agreeable—and the fleecing process has now 
begun. 

“The two leave by taxi—this in case there 
are any detectives in the neighbourhood—and 
during the whole of that day the Con. man acts 
as the generous host; he takes his companion 
to lunch at either a good restaurant (Simpson’s 
in the Strand is often selected) or to a high-class 
hotel. It will be a very swagger lunch indeed, 
complete with vintage wines and the best cigars, 
and during the course of it the Con. man, by 
judicious questioning, will ascertain a great 
deal of further valuable information from his 

mest.” 

“What kind of information ?” I asked. 

“Well, what we generally try to get is the 
name of the city, town or state in America that 
the other man comes from, when he intends to 
return home, and the name of the boat oa which 
he expects to sail. You'll see the value of this 
a little later on. 

“After this happy meal, which naturally is 
the means of making the prospective mug feel 
extremely friendly towards his host, the two 
ptoceed to spend the rest of the day together. 

“The one thing we have to avoid is not to 
rush our fences. Only the novice does that. An 
experienced Con. man knows to a nicety how 
far to go. He enforces on himself a strict rule 
not to ask the American any further questions, 
but continues to play the part of the Happy 
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Spender, pulling out, whenever he has occasion 
to pay for anything, a large wad of five-pound or 
ten-pound notes. Obviously he is wealthy ; 
equally obviously he is not quite a gentleman 
(and this bit wants careful playing), but this 
shortcoming is more than counterbalanced by his 
amazing generosity of heart. It’s really surprising 
how generous we can be on occasions,” com- 
mented the Con. man, blowing a perfectly formed 
ting of cigar smoke. 

By this time I was absorbed in his story and 
I urged him to keep going. 

“The pair arrive back at the hotel, and then 
Con. man No. 2 comes on duty. He keeps the 
American under observation and takes careful 
notice of the people to whom he talks. Another 
duty he has to perform is to watch the hotel 
detective. No. 2 exchanges neither word nor 
glance with his confederate, No. 1. The latter 
meanwhile has passed on to the Chief the infor- 
mation he has gained during the day—not for- 
getting to add the important item of when the 
victim thinks of returning home. 

“In the ordinary course of events the two are 
now close friends, and when they next take the 
air they are accompanied by another confederate, 
who, when the opportunity presents itself, drops 
a healthy-looking wallet near the American’s 
feet. This is usually done whilst the victim is 
enjoying another sumpuous lunch at the expense 
of the sheep farmer from New Zealand (or 
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Australia), who insists upon paying for every- 
thing. 

iter “all, I’ve cot moneyato bura, ue 
says. 

“The wallet is dropped so that the American 
is bound to put his foot accidentally on it. 
Wondering what it is, he looks down and then 
stoops and picks up the wallet. 

“His companion suggests that they open the 
wallet (in order to try to discover the owner, of 
course), and when this is done the pocket-book 
ptoves to belong—according to the evidence 
inside—to Father Cassidy, who is staying at a 
Park Lane hotel. Further investigation proves 
the even more astonishing fact that the wallet 
holds deeds and letters from solicitors on stamped 
paper, recently dated, disclosing that the very 
fortunate Father Cassidy has something like 
£125,000 recently left to him in trust.” 

“Father Cassidy’ is another member of the 
gang, I take it P” 

“Of course he is,” replied the Con. man, 
“and the best actor of us all. But you’re inter- 
rupting me.” 

Doorn. replied: 

“ “Heavens above !’ exclaims the New Zealand 
(or Australian) sheep farmer. ‘Imagine a priest 
being worth all this money! But anyway, it’s 
his and we’ve simply got to see that it’s given 
back to him—I’ve heard since I’ve been in 
London that there are crooks of all kinds 
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continually hanging around. Suppose one of 
them had picked up that wallet ?’ 

“A waiter is called, told to phone to the hotel 
in Park Lane and ask if Father Cassidy is in. 
Of course, he need not have troubled. Con. man 
No. 4, a marvellous character actor, as I have 
told you, has been waiting for that very message 
for the past-hous®. . .” 

My head was spinning by this time. 

“Wait a minute,” I pleaded ; “where does the 
fifth member of the gang come in ?” 

“He comes in now,” replied the Con. man. 
“He rings through to the restaurant where the 
American is being entertained, says he is a local 
police inspector, and inquires if a wallet has 
been found belonging to an Irish priest named 
Father Cassidy. The Con. man makes it his 
business to ensure that the inspector is told that 
a wallet answering the description given has 
been found by an American gentleman and that 
the owner is coming along to identify the 
ptoperty. The inspector expresses his relief, and 
says that Father Cassidy has telephoned the 
station in a terrible state of anxiety, as he was 
afraid he had lost the fortune which was in the 
pocket-book, and for which he is respon- 
sible. 

“ Don’t you wotty, inspector ; everything will 
be all right.’ 

“Well, if Father Cassidy does identify the 
wallet, you might ring me up. This is the 
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number’—giving presumably the number of the 
speaket’s police station.” 

“And when ‘Father Cassidy’ does arrive 2” I 
was eager to hear the denouement. 

The Con. man gave another of his frightening 
laughs. 

“Father Cassidy comes in a hurry ; he is per- 
spiting from every pore, and jabbering to himself 
in his native Gaelic. Directly he sees the wallet 
he grabs it as though it represents his only hope 
of salvation, and presses it to his lips before 
showering thanks upon Con. man No. 1 and the 
American.” 

“The stage is now well set and the comedy is 
fairly launched, I take it ?” I put in. 

The Con. man nodded. 

“Yes, everything is now according to Hoyle. 
From this point we have usually got the mug 
hooked, and it’s merely a matter of how much 
he can be made to unload. The first thing that 
Father Cassidy —being Irish—does is to show his 
gratitude. Handing over his dog——” 

“Dog?” I ejaculated. 

“Yes, the fellow who played Father Cassidy 
in the last gang I worked with always brought 
a fox-terrier—said it gave a touch of realism to 
the scene. Well, as I was telling you, after 
handing over his dog to the waiter he insists 
upon calling immediately for a bottle of the 
most expensive brand of champagne. What’s 
more, he will take no denial but insists upon 
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paying the luncheon bill of the two dear friends 
who have just saved him from utter and irre- 
trievable ruin. There is, indeed, no limit to the 
gratitude of Father Cassidy—and on the off- 
chance that the waiter is possibly suspicious he 
gives the man a tip of a couple of pounds.” 

“As a bribe ?” 

“Call it what you like. There aren’t many 
waiters who will say anything when they’ve 
got a couple of quid in their jeans. 

“Warmed by the further supply of champagne, 
the three men then get talking. Father Cassidy 
says that all this money has been left by an 
elderly man who used to be in his parish in 
Ireland and who recently died in New Zealand 
(or Australia). He has bequeathed his fortune 
to his old friend, the priest, for the purpose of 
having it distributed to the deserving poor—the 
final discretion to be vested entirely in the 
speaker. 

“This is now the time for No. 1 to say his 
piece. 

“<“Of course!’ he exclaimed, slapping his 
thigh. ‘I remember reading about an Irish 
priest named Father Cassidy being left a fortune.’ 

“Whereupon Cassidy pulls from his pocket a 
London newspaper and, pointing to an item in 
the stop-press——” 

“Wait a minute,” I interrupted. “How do 
you manage that bit °” 

“It’s easy,” returned the Con. man. “We’ve 
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got our own small printing plant and we ‘work’ 
the patagraph in the stop-press. It generally 
runs something like this : 


‘FORTUNE FOR IrisuH PRIEST. 
FORMER PARISHIONER’S DYING GIFT. 
DESERVING Poor to BENEFIT’. 


“The American reads with interest, where- 
upon Father Cassidy pulls out from a pocket a 
supposed cutting from a newspaper showing his 
photograph with the ‘facts’ already known 
ptinted underneath. 

“What could be more convincing P” went on 
the Con. man. “Even if the American happens 
to come from Missouri, where they insist upon 
being ‘shown’—well, he sas been shown, hasn’t 
hep” 

“Go on,” I said. “I’m going to ask you one 
important question in a moment, but in the 
meantime I take it that the Irish priest gets really 
busy now ?” 

“Yes. He says that as his two new friends 
have been so honest and kind in restoring him 
his wallet, he in turn is prepared to give both of 
them some of the money in order that they may 
distribute it to any deserving poor s¢hey may 
happen to know.” 

“Ah!” I cut in. “Now this is where I’m going 
to ask you my question. I’m not casting the 
slightest aspersion, please understand, upon the 
acting of any members of your gang, but—and 
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I’m not forgetting either that I was bitten myself 
by your colleague, Commander John Moon 
Mervyn, R.N. (ret.)—I simply can’t conceive 
the average fellow, even if he has been led up 
the garden path, being taken in by this story.” 

The Con. man laughed. 

“You simply can’t, eh P Well, let me tell you 
that the record of successes with this scheme 
comes out at something like eighty-five per cent. 
You’re forgetting one thing, old man: you’re 
forgetting that the human mind is naturally 
avaricious. I don’t care twopence who the man 
is ; by this time he is thinking of how much he 
can grab for himself; and the better station he 
occupies in life, and more moral he considers 
himself to be, the heavier he'll fall! I’m not 
talking through my hat, I’m telling you the facts 
gained through many years’ experience at the 
Confidence Game. Let me put a little question 
to you now: suppose you found yourself in 
the office of a receiver of stolen goods. And 
suppose that this man offered you a jewel for 
roughly fifty per cent of what you knew to be 
its real value. Would you be all up-stage and 
say ‘No, sir; I couldn’t think of it’ ?” 

He laughed again as I hesitated to give him 
my reply, and then continued with his story. 

“You haven’t met our Father Cassidy,” he 
continued. “You should see him when he’s really 
worked up to do his stuff. The sincerity ringing 
in his voice! Oh, boy, it’s wonderful! You 
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should also see the tears welling up in his eyes! 
Would you have believed him? Well, in spite 
of all you say, I’m willing to back myself for a 
tenner that you would. If you hadn’t, one of 
two things would have been wrong with you— 
from our point of view, of course. (1) Either 
you had listened in to this line of talk before, or 
(2) You wouldn’t have possessed a heart worth 
writing home about. 

“Let us assume that—as in eighty-five cases 
out of every hundred, as I have said before—the 
American proves to be the ordinary type of 
petson. Granted this premise, you can take it 
from me, and if you like you can go to Scotland 
Yard and ask them for yourself, that the average 
victim by this time believes implicitly every 
word he is told. If he didn’t, confidence trick- 
stets wouldn’t be able to live in such comfort 
as they do.” 

“What follows ?” I asked, almost convinced 
myself by this time. 

“Well,” resumed the Con. man; “both the 
American—as deeply touched in one sense as 
he is shortly to be in another—and Con. man 
No. 1 agree that they know quite a number of 
very deserving poor people ; whereupon Father 
Cassidy will sigh deeply and say that it is the 
Lord’s own work which they are about to do. 
But—and here he looks at both very keenly 
—they must first satisfy him that they are men 
of substance—in other words, people who can 
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be trusted. They must prove themselves by show- 
ing him that they possess a certain amount of 
money. He suggests that they both go to their 
respective banks and draw out (the exact sum 
it has been previously ascertained the American 
can be thought good for), whilst he too will go 
to the bank where he has placed the fortune left 
to him and withdraw an equivalent amount. 

“An atrangement is made to meet at the same 
hotel or restaurant as quickly as possible. (A 
great many of the deserving poor are literally 
starving by this time.) When Con. man No. 1 
atrives he without any hesitation hands over 
(say) ten thousand pounds to Father Cassidy. 
Encouraged by this example, the American 
entrusts to the priest’s loving care a similar 
sum. 

“With ten thousand pounds in faked money 
in one hand and ten thousand of the genuine 
stuff in the other, Cassidy says: ‘I will just see 
if I can trust you both, as you must trust me’ 
—and, leaving his hat, coat, and always his dog, 
he will walk out of the room. 

“Of course,” concluded the Con. man, “he 
never returns. After ten minutes or so his 
confederate says that he is becoming uneasy, 
wondering if anything could have happened to 
the priest, and he volunteers to go and look for 
him. Naturally enough, he too never returns.” 

“What does the American do when he is 
stung ?” I asked, 
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“Well, in the generality of cases he keeps his 
mouth shut. He doesn’t like to confess that he 
has been made a fool of. He is only too anxious 
to leave the country and get home—remember 
that the ‘killing’ is fixed for a day immediately 
prior to his departure. The confidence tricksters 
know they cannot be arrested once the prose- 
cutor has gone abroad. They walk about the 
Metropolis with impunity and spend money 
freely under the very eyes of detectives, denying 
anything of having committed any recent trick.” 

“What about when business is slack P” 

“Oh, that’s all right—we provide for that. 
The Chief of the gang always puts by a good 
reserve from the money made, so that he can keep 
his ‘boys’ going when they ate up against hard 
times. As you will be able to understand, it is 
necessary for confidence men to have a reserve 
fund of this nature, because they must always 
be well dressed and have money to spend when 
working up a fresh coup. The banknotes are 
changed at Parisian banks for smaller notes and 
cash.” 

“What’s the reason of that ?” 

“Well, because there is no record kept in 
Parisian banks of the names and addresses of 
people from whom English banknotes are 
received. We have to watch out that the money 
goes abroad quickly, for it is fatal for people to 
change any kind of note from five pounds up- 
wards, through banks in this country. No Con. 
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man worth the name has resorted to this practice 
for the past five years. 

“Well, heard enough ?” asked the Con. man, 
rising. 

“Thanks very much,” I said. 

“To-morrow, if you’re here at the same time,” 
he said, holding out his hand, “T’ll tell you the 
story of the most amazing gang of confidence 
tricksters in the history of crime. It’s a knock- 
out.” 

Needless to say, I promised to keep the 
appointment. 


CHAPTER: Xi 


IN WHICH I LISTEN TO THE AMAZING SAGA OF THE 
FARR FAMILY, TRICKSTERS OF THE “‘NE PLUS 
ULTRA” CLASS 


HE story I am going to tell you (statted my 

friend the Con. man) is true—get that 

into your head straight away—and moreover, 

it’s accurate in every detail. 1 wouldn’t deceive 
you. 

Just as occasionally you can believe a liar, 
so now I realized that this gifted spieler was 
telling me what was correct. Just to make sure, 
I checked up his statements with another—but 
very different—authority and found them all 
coincide. 

Apart from one or two minor alterations, 
necessary for my purpose, here is the Amazing 
Saga of the Farr Family as it came straight from 
the horse’s mouth. 


The Farts are the cleverest confidence trick- 
sters in the world—and they all belong to the 
one family. There is a mother, a father, four 
sons and a daughter. Respected by the police, 
hailed with admiration by the entire Under- 
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world, they represent the highest possible flight 
of modern crookdom. ‘They belong to the ne 
plus ultra class. 

Their exploits are almost legendary. Alas ! 
that their escutcheon should have been blotted 
by any bad marks—but the Head of the Family, 
the ilustrious Augustus Farr, is now serving a 
long term of imprisonment in a Continental 
ptison. Although an elderly man—he has been 
working the Confidence Trick for nearly fifty 
years now—his spirit is not broken. As he once 
remarked : “It’s the years I spend in prison that 
keep me so amazingly fit. You see, in the 
ordinary course of events I do myself very well 
—I eat well, drink perhaps rather too much, and 
smoke more Coronas than I ought. Prison acts 
as the best possible kind of slimming course and 
always does me a tremendous amount of good.” 

That there is vital truth, and not mere bravado, 
in the words is proved by the fact that every- 
one who knows Augustus Farr well is always 
ready to swear that he looks at least twenty years 
younger than his real age. When he emerges 
into the world again he will probably be taken 
for a sprightly youngster of fifty when, as a 
matter of fact, he will be getting on for eighty | 

The Farrs are exclusive, as befits the aristo- 
crats of their calling, and even my informant 
could not decide with any degree of conviction 
whether it was the Head of the Family or his 
wife who supplied the real brains behind the 
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many scintillating moves that the Farrs have 
catried to a successful issue. Whichever it was 
possesses a master-mind that can plan a cam- 
paign to its minutest detail in a manner that 
evidences real genius. 

Yes, the generalship is marvellous and the 
team-work that follows it up is superb. That is 
why the Farrs retain the genuine admiration of 
the entire European Underworld. 

Once a new coup has been elaborated down to 
the last detail, the family take on the semblance 
of a company performing a new play. They are 
each allotted a part, and, wonderfully “pro- 
duced”, they generally bring the final curtain 
down amidst terrific applause from theit 
admirers in the wings and with tremendous 
ptofit to themselves. The Farrs ate credited 
with having made many hundreds of thousands 
of pounds out of the “Bunco” trick. No wonder 
they have confidence in the family ! 

According to my confiding Con. man, the 
police have never been able to pin anything on 
the Matriarch Farr; neither have they ever 
caught the youngest son red-handed, although he 
is a superlatively useful member of the cast. 
So also is the daughter—of whom more later. 

Augustus Farr looks, when on parade, like a 
retired cavalry officer. Very erect, a good 
walker, with military bearing. He is what the 
French would describe as ¢rés distingué. Although 
a master of disguise, he usually assumes this 
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“normal” character. A man whose presence 
would admit him into any company including 
ptinces and other Royalty, he inspires con- 
fidence on sight. A very useful quality, of 
course. 

Until he met with his latest misfortune, 
Augustus Farr was reputed to have lived in 
what any house-agent would unhesitatingly have 
described as “a most desirable mansion stand- 
ing in its own grounds” some twenty miles 
away from the West-End. He “ran” a Rolls- 
Royce car, and had a unique collection of silver. 
This was his hobby as distinct from his life 
work. 

I wish I could have obtained more details 
concerning this classic crook, but my informant 
admitted that there were many blanks which 
he was not able to fill in. He was able to tell 
me, however, that, although the youngest son 
is now nearly forty, he and his three brothers 
and one sister obey their parents implicitly. 
The last time he met this baby of the family he 
was practically broken-hearted at the fate which 
had overtaken the father he worshipped. The 
affection between the different members of the 
family is remarkable in its strength and devotion. 

No one but an expert police officer—and he 
would have to know the Family’s history-——would 
ever suspect any one of being a trickster. They 
all dress irreproachably, and have that tare 
quality of looking fashionably attired without 
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calling undue attention to the fact. Two of the 
sons look “Army” like their father, one is dis- 
tinctly “City”, whilst the fourth appears just a 
jolly man-about-town, very much in love with 
life and always (no matter what the weather) 
cheerful. My Con. man, whose voice was hushed 
to an almost reverential awe as he talked, said 
they were the most remarkable people he had 
ever met, and I was quite prepared to believe 
him. 

The daughter is a worthy helpmate of her 
brothers. She is distinguished in appearance, 
charming in manner, and a consummate actress 
whose repertoire ranges from society hostesses 
to parlourmaids. 

“She’s a genius at any of ’em,” added my 
Con. man, his voice now scarcely rising above a 
whisper, so laden with homage was it. 

This is the family of actors, then, who write 
the plots of all theit own plays. With all due 
respect to my friend, Ben Travers, I should 
imagine that most of them would leave his old 
Aldwych Theatre farces limping badly... . 

“Yes, the Farrs are the best Cofi..men the 
world has ever known,” said my informant. 
“They’ve a wonderful record and they deserve 
it. They’d think nothing of travelling through 
six countries with a really good ‘touch’—+..., 
victim. The father speaks no fewer than six 
languages, in addition to having perfect Irish 
and Scotch brogues ready for an emergency, 
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whilst all the sons are almost as good as 
linguists |” 

“Do they all live together P” 

“No. The mother, father, daughter and 
youngest son (the one who’s always been too 
clever for the police) live together, but the other 
‘boys’ have their separate establishments.” 

“How much do they collect at a time ?” 

“Anything from ten to fifty thousand.” 

“What?” J cried. 

The Con. man bewailed my simplicity. 

“The Farrs never waste time on anything but 
the biggest stuff,” he said. 

“Where does the father find his victims ?” 

“Usually outside Westminster Abbey—that’s 
the best starting-off place for his type. And, by 
the way, that reminds me of an amusing yarn 
about Augustus Farr. He was standing outside 
the Abbey one day when he was approached by 
another Con. man—a poor sap of a foreigner 
he was or he would have known better than to 
try to sting the cleverest man the business has 
evet known. Well, Gus, as we call him, led the 
chap on, pretending to believe his story, and 
after taking from him a bundle of notes—{300 
of which were genuine—threatened to expose 
the other to the police as a confidence trickster 
unless he cleared off. Later Gus actually used 
the Bank of Engraving notes he had collected 
from this fellow to impress a more than usually 
wealthy American from whom he unloaded 
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something like a hundred thousand dollars ! 
That’s the type of man he is !” 

“Do the sons take after the father in cute- 
mess 7” 

“You bet they do! Here’s a story about one 
of them. He met another confidence man at 
Kew Gardens and led the fellow on, becoming 
more and more impressed every minute. Then, 
suddenly, it started to rain. Young Farr had 
neither coat not umbrella, so he borrows both 
from the tale-pitcher, leaving his rival to get 
soaked to the skin! . . . Oh, there’s one thing 
I forgot to tell you about the father : when he’s 
teally ‘after’ a man he thinks nothing of ordering 
delicacies by air from Paris and the South of 
eance.”” 


Looking through the above, I have decided 
that, in many respects, the Saga of the Farr 
Family is the most remarkable crime story I 
have ever read in any English newspaper. 


CHAPTER XIV 


IN WHICH I VISIT THE JAZZ AND JEZEBEL 
NIGHT CLUB AND SEE SOME WEIRDLY 
ASSORTED SPECIMENS OF HUMANITY 


N the course of picking my epicurean way 
through the ante-rooms of the Under- 

world I came one night to a night club which I 
will call the Jazz and Jezebel. Appropriately 
enough, I had to go underground; down a 
flight of steps into a basement, to be exact. 

Please understand from the beginning that 
this was a very different type of place from the 
fashionable Dance and Supper Clubs which 
attract the debutante (much be-paragraphed), her 
attendant cavalier (so often a modern nit-wit) 
and that strange, fungus-like journalistic growth 
known as the gossip-writer. Incidentally, I 
could tell these drawling lounge-lizards a few 
facts, gathered during my present tour, which 
would embellish their anemic columns—if they 
ot their editors had the courage to print them. 

But, in the meantime, I have my own job to 
do. 

This v‘ : to the J. & J. Night Club rounded 
of . week of hectic experience. I had viewed 
life through many mirrors—and they all reflected 
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some aspect of that considerable section of 
humanity which devotes its time and talents to 
the exercise of Crime. 

Thete have been underground night clubs in 
London since the War, and, J have no doubt, 
there will be a great many more; for they would 
appear to meet a very definite demand. 

Each world’s capital has what the Americans 
so vividly describe in their picturesque slang as 
“play-boys”. Anglicized, a “play-boy” can be 
described as a man who is willing to splash his 
money about on condition that he gets what he 
wants. Generally speaking, he likes his pleasures 
hot, strong and pungent. It is a crude taste but 
a fairly common one, if my observation goes for 
anything. The underground haunts of the West- 
End provide the “play-boys” with what they 
want ; they can get both Jazz and Jezebel—both 
highly flavoured. 

You have to pay an entrance fee to enter the 
J. & J. It is only a small one—five shillings— 
but it entitles you to full membership should 
you wish to pay a return visit. Personally, I 
considered I had my money’s worth—with 
something brimming over. 


It was in one of those side streets off theatre- 
land where one expects something to happen 
even if it doesn’t that my guide and I stopped. 
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He pointed to a long flight of steps leading down- 
watds. My companion was a well-known fre- 
quenter—he had been going to the J. & J. for 
some weeks now and, in consequence, had got 
to know a considerable number of its more 
prominent habitués. 

With such a proposer the question of my own 
membership became merely a matter of form, 
and no time was lost in taking my entrance fee 
and passing me through to the club itself. The 
basement room was something like 30 feet by 
20, and the first fact which forced itself on my 
notice was that the windows were not only 
barred and painted over but heavily curtained 
as well. The door through which we had 
entered was heavily reinforced inside with thick 
steel bars. A strip of steel ran down on the 
lock side so that it would have been impossible, 
I imagined, to prize it open. 

Having arrived, I determined to enjoy myself 
after my own fashion; such an opportunity 
might not occur again. Passing a couple of 
men sitting near the door, both of whom could 
be depended upon, judging by their build and 
physiognomies, to quell any too boisterous 
spirits, I took a seat at a table and ordered 
drinks for my companion and myself. The 
beer, incidentally, was very good. 

Thete was music—of a sort—in the J. & J. 
On a raised platform a weary-looking pianist 
and an even more tired-appearing saxophone 
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player were combining to produce a medley of 
sound to which twenty ot so couples danced 
languidly. Watching this somewhat dispiriting 
merriment was a tall, remarkably graceful woman 
whose backless evening gown must have been 
fashioned by a famous dressmaker. As each 
member entered she gave them a quick, curt 
nod of recognition. But all the time, I noticed, 
she appeared to be watching for a new face... . 

My companion, in between drinks, commenced 
to wax lyrical about this woman. I agreed she 
was vety artesting, but declined an introduc- 
tion: this job was already sufficiently compli- 
cated. Although discouraged, he told me some- 
thing of her history. She had once been a wealthy 
member of what he called high-up Society. 
What had happened he did not know, but she 
was now a Queen of the Half-World. She had 
travelled all over the world and spoke several 
languages. I speculated on the causes that had 
brought such a woman to this basement room, 
where a pale-faced saxophonist wailed his woes 
to a dully-inattentive world, and finally dis- 
missed it as another of Life’s tragic jests. 

I remarked on a table set apart from all the 
rest, and my companion smiled. 

“That’s kept for the ‘boys’,” he replied. 

By this time I knew that “boys”, in the argot 
of the Underworld, meant crooks of one kind 
or another. Interested, I encouraged the other 
to talk, and this is what he said: “Plans for big 
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jobs are often drawn up at this table—see, there’s 
a gang of them going to it now |” 

One man, in particular, took my eye. He was 
largely-made, athletic in his gait, springy in his 
step. His rather heavy face and jaw were almost 
hidden (in spite of the heat of the place) by a 
huge woollen scarf. 

My companion leaned excitedly across the 
table, upsetting what remained of my beer in 
the process. 

“That’s a new one,” he whispered. “Some 
think he’s a ’tec in disguise.” 

“A Scotland Yard man ?” 

moves .1,1D,”” 

“Don’t the others suspect him P” 

“No, ot he wouldn’t be with them now.” 

“Suppose they get to know ?” 

The comment was succinct. 

“That’s his funeral.” 

Here was Drama—and Drama, as every news- 
paper editor as well as publisher knows, is food 
and drink to the fellow who signs his stuff 
Sydney Horler—so I watched. But nothing 
happened. Nothing ever has happened when 
I have studied criminals from close range. The 
five men I saw conversing together in low tones 
appeared to be perfectly sure of themselves and 
of each other. Perhaps—that is assuming my 
informant’s suggestion is based on the truth— 
something may happen one night. . . . But it 
is a certainty that I shan’t be present to see it. 
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on another novel—and wondering, no doubt, 
why my fictional crooks aren’t as interesting as 
the real people. 

But, suddenly, the supposed detective turns 
in his chair and I get a full view of his face. It 
is a compelling face—the face of a strong man, 
capable of holding his own in any company. 
He catches my eye, and, as I do so, I am thankful 
my ways are comparatively honest and that I am 
not a crook with him trailing me. 

Unless I am mistaken, his attention is tem- 
porarily drawn to a couple seated at a nearby 
table. This man and woman, immaculately 
groomed, perfectly turned out in full evening 
kit (they must be going on somewhere splenda- 
cious afterwards), look like birds of Paradise 
compared with the rest of the widely assorted 
company who make up the main clientele of the 
J. & J. The woman—a young and pretty 
brunette—wears a green evening dress that is 
quietly expensive, some good rings and a belli- 
gerent expression. She is evidently not very 
agreeable to the proposition her companion is 
putting up to her. 

“What are they ?” I whisper to the man who 
is so industriously drinking my beer. 

“Hotel thieves quarrelling over a split,” he 
whispers back out of the infinitude of his wisdom. 

Assuming him to be correct, permit me to 
give a brief pen-picture of the present-day hotel 
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thief. Age 34-40. Tall, slim, well-dressed. Dark 
eyebrows, almost meeting. Clean-cut features 
(he might well have been taken for an actor), 
piercing eyes, sharp, decisive manner. He could 
have followed practically any profession apart 
from his own highly-cultivated one. 


My present mentor was like all the rest of the 
“guides” I had temporarily enlisted: he was 
extremely anxious to pull his weight, receive a 
flattering encomium concerning his knowledge, 
and justify his beer-shifting—in short, an honest 
knave after his lights. 

“See that fellow there ?” he now said. 

I turned cautiously in the direction indicated 
—and saw an entirely new type. Not that I 
wasn’t able to place him: I had seen his like 
in the Montmartre cafés, in the speak-easies of 
New York, and, before the Hitler régime, in the 
vice-ridden night-life quarter of Berlin. He was 
of a deceptive age—somewhere in the early 
fifties is a rough guess—and was unmistakably 
of the “play-boy” type. No doubt he was married, 
was a father, held a prominent position in the 
City and occupied a good social position. So 
much to the world—the world in which he 
moved as his normal self. But it was not his 
normal self which I saw sitting there, surveying 
every woman in the place with the eyes of a 
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satyr: this was the Mr. Hyde side which made 
him, like a good many other men after fifty, a 
dual-natured creature. 

Why did such 2 man come to the Jazz and 
Jezebel Night Club? Inexplicable as it may 
seem on the surface, I will do my best further 
to explain. He found here a section of life which 
appealed to his purely animal side—to the beast 
in him. There were few restraints among his 
fellow-membets : money could buy most things 
at the Jazz & Jezebel, and he had money— 
according to my companion, barrels of money. 

Who can explain the amazing complexities of 
human nature? What an absorbing study for 
a psychologist this man afforded! Whether the 
statement was true I had no means of ascertain- 
ing, of course, but my companion confirmed my 
impression by saying that this elderly “play-boy” 
occupied a very prominent position in the City, 
was supposed to be a churchwarden, and was 
highly spoken of in the fashionable suburb where 
he resided. 

But yet he could be found night after night 
at the J. & J., undressing every woman with 
those horrible eyes of his and finding a frank 
and open delight in mixing with the worst 
ctooks. In fact—and here you can be ready if 
you like to unleash your most cynical and dis- 
believing smile—he was reputed to have put 
cat-burglars on to several good jobs by supply- 
ing plans of his neighbours’ houses! Queer, 
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the fascination such a man finds in this vile, 
smoke-laden atmosphere, where most of the 
tules governing ordinary human conduct are 
ignored—but understandable by the doctor spe- 
cializing in mental neuroses. Anyway, a fasci- 
nating study. 

He is popular, being a free spender—and it 
is easy enough to spend money at the J. & J., 
where they bring the liquor up from a cellar. 


I receive another whisper from my companion. 
A slimly built youth, sitting alone, felt hat 
pulled well down over his eyes, is poring over a 
paper spread out on the table before him. 

“Who is he P” 

My guide whispers : 

“Cat-burglar studying a plan of a country 
mansion.” And why should I scoff at the idea ? 
In this underground haunt the fantastic rules, 
and ordinary commonsense is blown to the 
four winds. The incredible becomes the orthodox. 


I finish my beer. I have had enough. The 
bizarre is apt to pall after a while, and I am 
longing for some fresh air. Used to wind-swept 
stretches, I am in danger of developing the 
disease which causes you to feel frightened when 
shut up in a confined space. 

I rise and saunter slowly to the door, conscious 
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that every eye is fixed on my face. The 
thought comes involuntarily : if I slipped would 
a hundred hands keep me down ? It is disquiet- 
ing, and I am not happy until I pass that steel 
reinforced door and stand once again in the 
street, 

I hear a cough. It is my guide, anxious to 
please. 

“T know another,” he says. 

“Thank you, no,” I reply. 

“But this one is more interesting—you can 
only get into it by a fire-escape.” 

“My friend,” I reply sternly, “I do not possess 
the figure to use fire-escapes at two o’clock in 
the morning. Once again, no !” 

I left him staring after me, disconsolate, as 
I hurried thence. 


CHAPTER XV 


IN WHICH I MEET A DOPE TRAFFICKER AND HEAR 
OF MANY STRANGE THINGS 


Y companion nudged my arm. 
“Watch closely,” he said. 

At first glance there seemed nothing out of 
the ordinary in the scene : an expensive limousine 
drawn up to the kerb, a fashionably-dressed 
man, hat in hand, standing by the door—this 
pleasant spectacle can be witnessed in Hyde 
Park hundreds of times during a Sunday morning. 

It was the face of the woman inside the car 
that supplied the arresting note. Why had she 
that expression of desperate longing ? Why the 
look of anguished appeal ? What hold had this 
man, who looked of her class and station, over 
her? (If I am a little inclined to melodrama 
you must please excuse me: I have been living 
for the past month in a constant atmosphere of 
the wildest melodrama.) 

“Look |” whispered the man by my side. 

The two were now shaking hands. Another 
second and the fashionably-dressed lounger— 
for such he appeared—was on his way. He 
passed us with a satisfied smile:which gave a 
slightly cynical twist to his mouth. 
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But he had left happiness behind: the woman 
who had stared haggard-eyed upon the world a 
few moments before was now convulsed with 
joy. I had a good look at her before the great 
cat moved away. She was a different being. 

“Come and sit down,” urged my com- 
panion, waving to a seat; “T’ll give you three 
guesses at the solution of that little drama we’ve 
just witnessed, and, although The Star says you’ve 
got a fantastic imagination, Pll bet you a fiver 
you aten’t anywhere near the truth either time.” 

I slowly filled and lit my pipe. A fiver was 
a fiver, and I hate to let anyone get away with a 
challenge which I cannot answer. 

“All right, a fiver,” I said, mentally resolving 
to send the largesse to St. George’s Hospital, a 
glimpse of which could just be caught from 
where we sat. 

“First guess ?” inquired my challenger. 

“Blackmail.” 

“Wrong |” 

“The man is her lover and she was afraid he 
had grown tired of her ?” 

““Boloney !” 

I rallied my remaining forces. I knew that 
this man could be trusted to play fair; I knew, 
moteover, that he was in a position to be aware 
of the truth. 

“She owes the fellow—who, perhaps, is a 
Mayfair usurer—a lot of money, and he has pro- 
mised to give het mote time.” 
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This third and final effort was greeted with 
derisive laughter. 

“All right; Dll give you a cheque,” I an- 
nounced. 

My companion leered triumphantly. 

“I knew you’d never tumble,” he gloated. 
“What you’ve just seen is one method now used 
of passing dope.” 

“You’re pulling my leg.” 

“Tm telling you the absolute truth! That 
fellow was a high-class dope trafficker—I know 
him well by sight. Sunday mornings is one of 
his favourite times for distributing the stuff to 
his best clients. If he were searched now it 
would be found that he had a number of small 
packets of cocaine and other sorts of dope on 
him. You saw the terrible look in that woman’s 
face when he came up to the car? That was 
because she was afraid he might not let het have 
any further supply—some of these fellows are 
devils, and force the price up higher each 
time.” 

“But she seemed happy enough after he had 

one.” 

“Yes, because when they shook hands he 
slipped her a packet. But I’ll bet she had to pay 
well for the stuff.” 

*‘How much P” 

“Perhaps a ten-pound note, perhaps mote.” 

“Then the trafficker makes a good thing out 
of it P” 
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“You bet your sweet life he does, so long as 
he can get supplies himself. He’ll probably 
make £50 clear profit this morning.” 


This was my first introduction to the modern 
dope traffic. As we walked back to the Marble 
Arch—pausing for a while to listen to the be- 
wildering babel of tongues at the open-air Forums 
—my companion told me some mote strange 
facts concerning this still prevalent evil. 

The Special Branch of Scotland Yard detec- 
tives who form what is known as the “Dope 
Squad” have done wonderfully, but you cannot 
expect them to work miracles, and the number 
of addicts was—and is—so appallingly large 
that all kinds of traffickers are continually turn- 
ing up. The type I saw this morning is com- 
paratively new: he lives on the fringes of both 
Society and the Underworld and has valuable 
connections in both. 

“The woman ?” echoed my companion. ‘Oh, 
thete’s nothing very remarkable about her; 
she’s hopelessly neurotic—her nerves all shot to 
the Devil through travelling at too fast a pace— 
and she’s simply got to have dope to keep 
going. By this time she isn’t too particular how 
ot where she gets it. Since you’re interested, 
how would you like to meet a trafficker to-night?” 
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It was in a Soho café that the introduction was 
effected. The man was, I judged, about 35 years 
of age, clean-shaven, weazened in appearance, 
thin build, and—this was not surprising—very 
smartly dressed. He wore a diamond ring that 
was probably worth at least £250 on the little 
finger of his left hand. 

He was willing enough to talk. The first 
revelation he made was that there were periodic 
invasions of London by dope addicts from all 
over the country. The present supplies of these 
poor wretches having run out, they are forced to 
replenish. It was the job of such men as himself 
to meet the demand. 

“Do you find any difficulty ?” I asked. 

“Yes. It’s becoming harder every day to get 
adequate supplies. The nations are uniting, as, 
no doubt, you know, in fighting this ‘drug evil’, 
and things,” sighing, “have become very diffi- 
cult. If I had the dope now which I handled a 
couple of years ago I could make a great fortune. 
The irony is that the number of addicts is in- 
cteasing with the supply diminishing !” 

“What happens ?” 

“God knows! I’ve never touched any of the 
stuff myself; I’ve seen enough misery caused 
through it. 

“Why, you’d scarcely believe me, perhaps, 
when I tell you that famous men and women in 
Society have fallen on their knees when Pve 
told them I had not any I could let them have 
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through my supplies not coming through. Some 
have even threatened to kill themselves. 

“There’s something else you may not believe 
—I’ve never sold dope to a ‘beginner’ (i.e., not 
an addict) no matter what price I’ve been offered ; 
I’ve seen too many young people ruined body 
and mind.” 

I confess I was somewhat incredulous in spite 
of the amazing statements I had listened to during 
the past month. 

“You'll be telling me next that you’ve actually 
helped people to break off the habit.” 

“Yes, I have. Because I get my living trading 
in dope it doesn’t say that I’m all bad, does it ? 
I have helped people to break away, and I’m glad 
I’ve done so, too, because they generally give 
me a handsome present once they’re cured. 
These people would be the first to come to my 
help if ever I got into real trouble with the police 
ot anybody else.” 

I continued to listen. 

My new acquaintance, the dope-trafficker, said 
that tremendous jealousy existed between the 
peddlers. The “honour among thieves” prin- 
ciple does not apply in their case, and it is fre- 
quently broken. For instance, if one peddler 
infringes on another’s ground, if only to oblige 
a distinguished client, his rival will immediately 
telephone the police in the guise of an inform- 
ant. 

Although the particular specimen to whom I 

M 
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had been introduced appeared to possess good 
points, I discovered that the average dope traf- 
ficker was pretty low down in the crooks’ roll 
of honour. He is too often a despicable type. 

He will not hesitate to adulterate the stuff, 
neither will he think twice about blackmailing 
his customers into paying ruinous prices for the 
drug, without supplies of which existence would 
become unendurable for them. 

In turn the dope peddlers are themselves 
submitted to occasional attempts at blackmail by 
the less scrupulous type of fellow-crook. But, 
accotding to a reliable source of information, I 
learned that the screw is rarely successfully 
applied—the wily and wary peddler never walks 
round canvassing orders; he sells it at set ap- 
pointments. In other words, like so many other 
branches of the Crime Industry, “dope” is a 
properly organized business. 

Owing to the strengthening of the Inter- 
national law governing the traffic, with the sub- 
sequent shortage of supplies in this country, the 
trafficker with whom I talked in Soho told me 
that many of his best clients had now left this 
country and had taken up permanent residence 
in France, 


The drug traffic affects all classes of Society 
from famous hostesses and men of brilliant 
intellect down to the poor drabs of street-walkers, 
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whose needs are supplied by men of colour. 
What a commentary on modern life | 


Opium-smoking is dying out; cocaine is— 
and promises to continue to be—the chief evil. 
The reasons are that this drug is so easy to pass, 
so valuable to possess, and so vital to the needs 
of those who are addicted to its use. 

It is deadly in its effect ; it kills in time. 


CHAPTER XVI 


IN WHICH I MEET A HOTEL THIEF (RETIRED), 
WHO TELLS ME SOME OF THE TRICKS OF HIS 
THRILLING TRADE 


Ces made my pile, and I’m not worrying 
any more. Why should I? After fifty 
even the best of us begin to lose our nerve— 
and that is fatal.” 

These are the exact words used by—excuse 
me for a moment while I quote my informant— 
“one of the most successful hotel thieves 
who ever operated either in this country or 
abroad”. 

Our talk had been arranged for some time, 
but the other contracting patty was on 
the final stage of a luxury cruise, and had 
not been able to teach London until that 
evening. 

We met—this real-life Raffles and myself—in 
the private sitting-room of a famous West-End 
hotel. For this retired crook, who was never 
caught by the police although for years he was 
under the most constant supervision, lives en 
prince as the result of his luxurious hauls in the 
past. 
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As I entered, to be greeted by a man who 
looked the embodiment of worldly success, I 
contrasted the artistically furnished apartment 
with some of the places I had looked upon in 
darkest Soho, and got another viewpoint of 
modern crime. But, as a corollary, I must 
put the fact on record without delay that the 
dweller in this prosperous abode was the 
exception which merely proves the rule: 
taken in the mass, criminals generally get the 
worst of their continual encounters with the 
law. 

In this connection, before we go any further, 
I should like to quote part of a letter I have 
recently received from a crook who claims to 
have made criminal history : 


“As the original ‘Jimmy Valentine’ from 
whose exploits the story and play of the 
same name was conceived . . . as a man 
who arrived in England about a year ago 
in protection from Al Capone’s gunmen who 
compelled me to walk the plank out of 
the U.S.A. . . . as a guy who learnt the 
opening of combination safes by the stetho- 
scope method from the famous Jimmy 
Hope (who made millions of dollars and 
then gave them away to the poor) . . . as 
one who was in the round-up of Rosenthal 
in-—New. York City .-. .as a man; im 
short, who knows practically everything 
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there is to know of gangster life, let me tell 
you I have given up the game. It never paid 
comimercially,” 


Novice though I still am in many respects, I 
have learned sufficient to realize that, in the 
long run, crime, however skilful and daring the 
practitioner, does not pay. In this respect it is 
like the persistent backing of racehorses. . . . 

There are exceptions, and the subject of the 
present article is one of them, although even 
here, it would be interesting to speculate what 
this man of steel nerves would have done had 
he devoted his extraordinary talents and per- 
sonality to honest business. 

But, enough—I must get on with my story. 


“Yes,” admitted the latest addition to my 
long list of distinguished criminals, “I was a 
hotel thief for nearly twenty years, and I was 
never once arrested. Looking back, I often 
wonder why I was so confoundedly lucky. It 
was the fact that my nerve never really failed me, 
I suppose. 

“That is the chief essential for the successful 
hotel thief—NERVE! He often has only a 
couple of seconds or so in which to act, and if 
he hesitates—wooze | 

“You have to remember that every big hotel 
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employs one or more detectives, and that they 
are ever on the watch for anything suspicious. 
These men are always dressed in plain clothes, 
of coutse, and in the case of the best of them 
there is nothing by which a stranger could hope 
to distinguish them. In this respect they are 
like the crook himself ! 

“It is against these very experienced detec- 
tives that the hotel thief has continually to match 
his wits; he is conscious from the moment of 
entering a hotel that he must never let down his 
guard for a single second; if he does he may 
be lost ! I have had some narrow escapes. . . . 

“There is never any fuss or bother in the 
highest-class hotel. The detectives have to be 
certain of their man (or woman) before they 
can threaten them in any way ; they have learned 
from bitter experience that a wrongful arrest 
may mean a court case with thousands of pounds 
damages for libel. Some of the greatest duels 
ever waged have been fought out in the corridors 
and lounges of big hotels—and the only weapons 
used have been glances from detectives to thieves 
and from crooks to men they know are shadow- 
ing them. 

“The cleverest detective I have ever known 
was a man employed at a very famous hotel in 
New York. He is said to have pulled off hundreds 
of atrests—and that meant, believe me, that he 
was kept busy! You couldn’t tell him from an 
ordinary guest, but he had the sharpest pair of 
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eyes I have ever known, and a memory for 
faces that was positively uncanny. I never 
‘worked’ that particular hotel twice; in fact, I 
left the country pretty quickly, for I felt that if 
I didn’t that fellow would be sending me to 
Sing-Sing with his personal blessing. 

“Why I became a hotel thief does not con- 
cern anyone but myself, and I’m going to keep 
the secret ; in any case, what you want to know, 
I take it, is some of the methods fellows like 
me use. 

“You have learned enough about the different 
kinds of crooks by this time, I expect, to know 
that the hotel thief ranks pretty high in the list ; 
in fact, I should place him second in the column 
—next to the Confidence Trickster, who is 
generally considered to be at the top of the 
class. Consequently, he is generally a man of 
some education. It is scarcely necessary to add, 
I suppose, that he must have good manners, 
possess considerable savoir faire, be well-dressed, 
and able to mix with the best people. 

“My own working days were spent in luxury 
hotels all over Europe—especially in London, 
Paris, Berlin, Vienna and the French and Italian 
Rivieras. 

“Tt would take me hours to let you into all 
the tricks of my particular trade, and you would 
have enough material by that time to fill a book, 
but suppose you ask me a few questions ?” 

“All right. %In the first place, how are 
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the big jewel robberies generally brought 
off ?” 

He smiled. 

“Preliminary organization makes the majority 
of them comparatively easy. In the first place, 
the newspaper columns which chronicle the 
movements of people who are known to be wealthy 
(that’s an important point) are closely studied. 
A particular ‘prospect’ is decided upon, and the 
next move is to stay at the same hotel as the 
intended victim. After that it is a case of watch- 
ing one’s opportunities. 

“The thief endeavours to engage a room 
near the person he hopes to rob—next door, if 
possible—and having, with the aid of his sharp 
eyes, caught sight of the original jewel-case, he 
has a dummy case made, which he substitutes at 
the tight moment. That may be a long while 
presenting itself, so the thief must school him- 
self to patience—patience and nerve: these are 
the essential qualities any hotel thief of any 
standing must continually cultivate. 

“J have followed a woman through three 
countries and spent three months on one job, 
but it was worth it in the end. 

“He always works with gloves, of course, and 
has an extensive bunch of skeleton keys, gener- 
ally made by himself. These are all on one ring 
and ate spread out like a fan. Supposing he 
has been able to secure a room near the ‘victim’ 
—and that merely means being patient, as I have 
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told you before—he rings for the chambermaid 
and gives her something to do. Whilst she is 
busy he goes foraging. The best time for work- 
ing is during dinner. A certain type of woman 
will sometimes sleep with all her best jewellery 
on—she thinks she’s protecting it that way |— 
and to take it off her then requires a cool head 
and steady fingers. . . 

“Tt may sound very dangerous, but it isn’t, 
given a certain percentage of luck—and that 
rately failed me—providing a man keeps his 
nerve. Of course, once he begins to get windy 
he might as well pack up. Generally speaking, 
the hotel thief isn’t much use after fifty at the 
outside. He’s like a played-out athlete calling 
on reserves which he doesn’t possess. I retired 
myself, as I told you just now, at forty-five. If 
I had gone on I should have been caught and 
sent for a long term without a doubt; as it is, 
I am a free man with enough money to keep 
me for the rest of my life. What’s more, it’s 
all safely invested. . . .” 

“Do you fellows always work on yout own ?” 

“T did. That is one advantage the hotel thief 
has over other crooks: providing he doesn’t 
give himself away, there is no chance of anyone 
else doing it. Some men I used to know worked 
with partners. These, after handing the stuff 
to a confederate, stayed on in the hotel in order 
to avert suspicion. But I preferred the lone 


hand,” 
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“Ts it true that crooks of your type only work 
for a cettain number of months in each year ?” 

“Quite true. I restricted myself to four 
months’ graft. The rest of the year I idled and 
planned for the future. In that way, I not only 
made the actual ‘thieving’—nasty word, isn’t it ? 
—more easy, but maintained good control over 
my nerves. If I had kept at the game without 
these long breaks, I should have been a wreck. 
As it is, ’m damned glad I’m out of the busi- 
ness: penal servitude—from what I’ve heard of 
it—isn’t very nice, especially to a man, like 
myself, who studies his comforts.” 

“How did you get rid of your spoils ?” 

“T always took the stuff to some friends of 
mine at Amsterdam. I knew from experience 
they would always play fair and give me the 
full market value, if I had relied on the ‘fences’ 
at home I might have had to be content with 
about thirty per cent, or perhaps even less.” 

“Did the Amsterdam people know you were 
a professional thief 2?” 

“They had a pretty shrewd idea, no doubt, 
but they were considerate enough not to ask 
me too many awkward questions. In my pass- 
ports I was described as ‘a traveller in jewellery’. ” 

“What was your biggest haul 2?” 

“T once got away with a necklace worth 
£20,000. I had several ‘bags’ of about £10,000.” 

“And were never caught |” 

“Never caught. But,” with a charming air 
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of modesty, “I was lucky. I should not care to 
take the same risks again. . . . Are you in- 
terested in pictures ? I thought of going along 
to the Leicester Galleries ; care to come 2?” 

He evidenced a very sound taste in modern 
art—this real-life Raffles ! 


CHAPTER ~ XVII 


IN WHICH I TELL OF THE EAST-END CROOKS’ SANTA 
CLAUS, AND HOW HIS GOOD DEEDS SHINE LIKE 
BEACONS IN THIS WICKED WORLD 


ET me ask you a plain question: Did you 
know the East-End crook has his own 
special Santa Claus ? Tl bet you didn’t. I was 
not awate of the fact myself (to be perfectly 
truthful) until I had been burrowing in the 
Underworld for some considerable time. 
Although I can honestly say that I have 
conducted this present inquiry to the best of my 
ability (did I hear the sound of loud hozzanas 
coming from the middle distance ?), I am forced 
to admit that I was not successful in meeting 
this genial gentleman in person. Father Christmas 
proved elusive when I set out to seek him. 
Perhaps his sack was getting too heavy and he 
was tired... . 
But then I should have remembered that his 
busy season was fast approaching. . . . 
Nevertheless, I was able to collect certain 
extremely intetesting data concerning him and 
here it is: To the world this mystery-man of 
the East-End—he is all that—is a bookmaker, 
and a bookmaker on a large scale. Perfectly 
189 
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honest himself, commanding the respect of all 
who know him, he runs a system amongst other 
bookmakers and publicans whose houses ate 
patronized by all classes of crooks. 

Under this scheme each gentleman working 
on the shady side of the law contributes a weekly 
sum of ros. Santa Claus personally collects the 
money and banks it. 

Now, it is inevitable, owing to the fallibility 
of human nature, that someone, somewhere, 
sometime, makes a side-slip. One day one of 
these busybody detectives comes along, there 
are a few sharp words, and a police warder has 
another little job. In other words, one more 
crook has gone to clink. 

This is the psychological and precise moment 
that dear old Father Christmas pops up: out of 
the reserve fund which he has collected and 
banked he provides the money for the criminal’s 
defence. 

Moreover—and hark well to these, my words 
—Santa also supports the wives and families of 
the departed ones up to £3 a week. 

Bless your life, the wives of crooks of any 
standing are far too proud to draw parish relief 
in the sad event of their husbands—lawful or 
temporary—being consigned to quod. 

But, you may well comment, possessing that 
type of mind, lawyers are a notoriously mercenary 
crowd and the expenses in some cases must 
tun rather high. Well, even that contingency 
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is provided for—acting up to the principle of 
another little robbery not doing them any harm, 
the gang set about a profitable house-breaking 
venture! It’s all quite simple. 

It is my deep, personal lament that I could 
not contrive to meet Father Christmas in the 
flesh, but I am told by someone who knows him 
well that in appearance he lives up to his title, 
being cheery-faced, corpulent-bodied, delightful 
to meet, and possessing a personality that oozes 
goodwill and radiates kindliness. 

For years he has not paid for a suit—all his 
clothes are made for him, and a bill never pte- 
sented. 


It is gratifying to know that Santa Claus is 
easily the most popular man in the whole of 
the East-End ; his word is law, and there’s not 
a crook who would not go through hell fire if 
he lifted a finger. For, unlike the Soho criminals, 
the depredators of the East-End are homely 
people, and most of them are happily married. 
When they have money they spend it on their 
families—and when they haven’t, Father Christ- 
mas is always willing to oblige. Can you wonder 
that he’s nice to know ? 

Some writer-fellow ought to have a shot at 
immortalizing this dear old Santa. I’m going 
to be too busy in the near future, or I might 
put in a heavy slog myself. For, mark you, 
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Santa is worth immortalizing ; the memory of 
any man possessing all his virtues should be 
rendered imperishable : peace on earth and good- 
will towards men is not only inscribed on his 
banner—but he actually lives up to the motto! 

When trouble breaks out amongst his flock 
he acts as mediator. Crookery has its trials and 
a practitionet’s nerves may sometimes get the 
better of him. In such an event a thief has been 
known to cut up rough at home, indulging his 
fancy by throwing the crockery about. Result : 
grtief-stricken wife. 

In ordinary circumstances the grief-stricken 
wife has to be content with baying at the moon. 
But not in the select circles of East-End crookery. 
She has merely to ring up dear old Santa and 
he is quickly on the spot. 

“Now, now,” he says soothingly, “you know 
how I hate to hear about trouble in the house. 
Say you’re sorry, Bill (or Harry, or Joe, or Phil).” 

Within a few minutes there’s a sweet scene of 
complete reconciliation, and Father Christmas 
has another good mark chalked up to his account 
in the Great Ledger. 


The modern London crook has other aids to 
progress. In the West-End, for instance, they 
have their own estate agent. The latter obtains 
his clients accommodation of whatever class 
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they desire. True, the rent is pretty high—but 
then, even estate agents have to live: you 
know how keen competition is in that profession 
nowadays. 

The crook resides in this flat or house under 
whatever name he likes to give. He can be 
depended upon not to “split” to the police 
concerning any property which goes in or comes 
out of the house. In turn the house agent would 
be careful to describe him as a quiet, eminently 
respectable man who worked hard for a living 
and stayed at home each night. The crook, if 
questioned, would say he was paying about half 
the rent he was actually handing over. 


International crooks find their way made easier 
by enlisting the aid of English criminals whom 
they have met on the Continent. The latter know 
the best hotels to “work”’, and can help in other 
directions. For example, assuming the Con- 
tinental thief has secured a haul, all he has to do 
is to put the jewellery in a heavy, well-made 
envelope—and post it to the address of his 
English colleague! Many a valuable necklace 
or other fine piece of jewellery has been posted 
in the pillar-box of the same hotel ! 


The up-to-date crook before starting out to 
commit a crime always makes an arrangement 
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with a professional bailer-out on the offchance 
of being arrested! In the case of the Continental 
thief, the bailer-out is prepared to state that the 
crook has been living at his house for at least 
twelve months and has been earning an honest 
living during that time as a bookmaker. Once 
bail has been granted in the sum of £20 or so, 
it is a comparatively simple matter to arrange 
with a number of witnesses to prove an alibi. If 
the charge is serious the services of these ready 
liars are dispensed with, and the accused leaves 
the country after seeing that the professional 
bailer-out is not out of pocket. 


One of the many interesting facts I have 
gleaned since starting this investigation is that 
the average crook is terribly superstitious: I 
have heard many instances of a criminal turning 
back from a job merely because he has seen a 
cross-eyed woman ot a bandy-legged man. 

Safety first is his motto in other directions : 
a crook working on a crime will never carty 
any coftespondence—not even a pawn-ticket. 
Pawn-tickets have sent more good men to prison 
than anything else. Criminals never allow tailors 
to put their names in clothes, and no buttons 
catrying makers’ names are allowed. Safety 
first—every time—and who can blame them P 

A common practice among criminals of the 
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lesser type is to obtain honest daily employment, 
irrespective of the wage; this has led police 
in the past to consider that the crooks in ques- 
tion were going straight. Whether they are 
still being deceived is another matter. 


Yes, as Gus Elen might well have sung in 
the days of long ago, “‘it’s the crook wot ’elps 
the crook”. Old hands, experts in various 
branches of a well-organized industry, are always 
willing to instruct the new apprentices, provid- 
ing the latter show a proper appreciation and 
are ready to dig down for the ready. It may seem 
a fantastic notion, but I have heard of crooks 
going to “Night School”, learning the finer 
atts of safe-breaking by means of an oxyacetylene 
blow-pipe. 

It is, indeed, not too much to say that any 
right-minded, ambitious lad who has his pro- 
fession teally at heart, can be guided right along 
the road which leads to—penal servitude. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


IN WHICH I WATCH SOME FANCY DRESS CROOKERY 
IN THE SUBURBS: THE POLICEMAN WHO WASN’T 
AND THE BOGUS PLUMBER WHO WAS 


URING my month in the Underworld the 
stars in their courses came to my aid. 
Indeed, I should not be stretching the point 
unduly if I styled myself as a crook writer in 
clover during this strictly limited period. 

Whether word went round in the mysterious 
way it does—a whisper, and the whole of the 
London Underworld is en rapport—I cannot say ; 
but the fact remains that wherever I went I saw 
something that came under one of the triple 
heads of Amusing, Interesting or Instructive. 
It would almost seem that the “boys” went out 
of their way to stage something for my special 
and exclusive benefit. 

Take my trip one bright morning, for instance : 
Hearing that there was some riotously funny 
crookery to be witnessed in the suburbs, I 
decided to try my luck at Streatham. 

And, see this wet, see this dry, I had been in 
the place only an hour before I ran across those 
amusing cusses, the Comedy Duo. 


When the couple named set out in the 
196 
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morning one is dressed in such a nondescript style 
that he might belong to any one of a dozen 
guilds; he could, with equal accuracy, be taken 
for a plumber, builder’s labourer, or a gargon 
of the gas. The other wears a pair of stout boots 
and dark blue trousers. Note the trousers: the 
importance of their colour scheme will be ap- 
parent in a moment. 

Arrived at a convenient spot in the suburbs, 
some telephoning will first be done. The object 
of this is to ascertain at what houses the master 
is absent. If the mistress is also away so much 
the better. It need scarcely be added, I suppose, 
that a careful selection has previously been made 
of the houses, all of which must be of a good 
residential class. Nothing annoys a crook who 
takes a really conscientious and intelligent interest 
in his job more than to waste time on an unpro- 
fitable venture. 

We will assume that the Comedy Duo, or, 
rather, the telephonist partner, has struck lucky ; 
in, say, five cases out of the twelve houses, both 
the master—in the City engaged in the daily 
grind—and the mistress—doing the shopping 
—are out. Very well; now to Business. 

At a spot convenient to the manceuvre, the 
suitcase, which has been an integral part of the 
firm ever since the pilgrims set out, is opened. 
Now what do you think is taken from it? I 
would give you a hundred chances and not one 
of you would guess correctly. 
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Al policeman’s overcoat and helmet ! 

These had been carefully packed in the bag 
before starting out. Particular pains had been 
taken to prevent the overcoat from becoming 
creased. 

Now comes the time for the division of 
labour’s sweet ardours. With the overcoat and 
helmet donned (remember he is already wearing 
a pait of dark blue trousers), Crook No. 2 becomes 
the Bobby to the life. 

Walking ahead of his partner (to whom, 
naturally enough, he does not give even a pass- 
ing glance), he arrives at the first of the roads 
the houses in which are down to receive attention. 

Now note the “lay-out”. The technique, I 
think, is beautiful. The “policeman” member 
of the Duo starts to stroll in the calm, unruffled 
manner peculiar to members of the constabulary 
up the road; and by a most curious coincidence 
he happens to pass a gateway just at the very 
moment that the other crook is telling the maid 
that he has called to see about the gas, or the 
water, or the electric light. 

How consoling is the sight of the Arm of the 
Law! Seeing a member of the police-force stroll 
by—and within easy call—any doubt the maid 
may have had vanishes; she smiles at the active 
member of the confederacy, and allows him to 
enter the house. 

Once in, the rest is easy to the accomplished 
worker. Under a perfectly reasonable pretext 
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he asks for permission to go upstairs—and, 
once free of the bedrooms, what more easy than 
to get an easy picking of anything—money, 
jewels, trinkets—that he finds lying about ? 
He is not particular, for he knows very well 
that, once back in London, he will be able to 
dispose of all his haul in very quick time. 

But if he knows his job and possesses a sense 
of humour—a pleasing attribute of many crim- 
inals, I am glad to be able to add—he does not 
allow success to turn his head. He does not 
hurry over his work—and cases are on tecord 
where a crook of this type has been known to 
call up a maid, show her a leaking gas-jet (which 
he has turned on himself, of course) and say: 
“Tt was a good thing I came along—look at 
that !” 

An additional piece of “business” runs as 
follows: After the crook has selected the bed- 
room which he considers is his best prospect, 
he suggests to the maid (should this particular 
Abigail evidence a desire to linger) that the gas- 
pipe leading from the basement to the bedroom 
has become very corroded and that he thinks it 
will be necessary for a new pipe to be fitted. 

“T must come back some other time with my 
mate to help me measure up,” he proceeds, 
“anless you would prefer me to finish the job 
now.” 

In at least nine cases out of every ten the 
maid, who has been liberally doped with praise 
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(“My word, you do keep this place well—it’s 
the cleanest flat (or house) I’ve seen for many 
a day,”’] agrees. 

Whereupon, she is asked to stand in the front 
or reat of the house and hold one end of a tape 
measure to the ground. She is thus kept fully 
occupied whilst the crook gathers his haul. 

Assuming that the crook cannot get any 
“connection” through either gas or electric 
light, he says he is from the Ministry of Health 
and that he has come to inspect the water-supply. 
He starts from the bottom of the house, and 
during the course of a talk with the maid ascet- 
tains the exact position of the different members 
of the household. 

Working his way up to the bathroom (or, 
better still, a bedroom), he unclasps from his 
wrist a cheap watch and requests the maid to 
turn the water off and on again at two minutes’ 
intervals for a space of six minutes. In the mean- 
time he is very busy. 

Similar calls (the beneficent ptesence of the 
policeman being seen at the gate in each case) 
may be made at half a dozen houses before a 
turn towards home is made. 

You will doubtless ask what the bogus police- 
man would do if the real article turned up? 
Take off his helmet and run, I daresay you expect 
the answer to be. No, no, no! There is nothing 
so ctude or haphazard as that about modern 
crookery—even in the suburbs. The real article 
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never does turn up. Every movement of every 
policeman in that particular neighbourhood is 
ascettained and committed to memory long 
before the plundering expedition starts out. 

Imagine two crooks talking. 

“Let’s see, Bill, where are we down for 
to-day ? Ilford, is it? And what roads? Well, 
what about the ‘splits’? ? P.C. will not be 
along Coventry Road for at least half-an-hour.” 

It was one act in this special harlequinade of 
the suburbs that I, crouched low amongst the 
bushes in a neighbouring garden, watched only 
this very morning. 


A more ambitious and spectacular species of 
crookery practised in the better-class suburb is 
of the smash-and-grab variety. This is how it is 
sometimes worked. A Daimler car drives up to 
a jeweller’s. From its luxuriously upholstered 
interior steps a well-figured man wearing a suit 
made in Savile Row—but not for him. 

“Ah! says the jeweller, from behind the 
counter. ‘A customer, complete with cheque. 
A pearl necklace for his wife, perhaps, or, at the 
very least, some expensive rings for his daughter 
or—ahem !—a particular friend.” At the pros- 
pect of a forthcoming deal of some magnitude 
he forgets two facts—his excitement has caused 
this temporary aberration, of course. 

These are the facts : 
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(1) That the gorgeously attired one may 
not be quite what he looks. 

(2) That he may have something in his 
hand very different from a cheque-book. 


In the majority of cases it is a tyre-lever. The 
jeweller, the smile spreading, sees, to his utter 
consternation, the prospective customer suddenly 
aim a terrific blow at the justly esteemed plate- 
glass window, thrust a gloved hand through the 
hole made, grab a case of rings, rush back into 
the car, which immediately drives off at terrific 
speed. This, please remember once again, is not 
a piece of my fiction : there are fully authenticated 
cases on record at Scotland Yard. 

And they say that life in the suburbs is so 
@ulls. .. 


Whilst dealing with crooks who practise 
their arts and crafts cunningly disguised, mention 
must be made of quite a new one—new, that is, 
even to Scotland Yard. 

The scene is a West-End jewellers. Behind 
the counter, looking after the manner of his 
kind, aloof and Olympian, is a rigidly dressed 
salesman. 

Enter a clergyman. Age 30-40. Neatly dressed 
in the conventional dark-grey, he is rather con- 
fused in manner. He looks appealingly at the 
Olympian and the latter, warming to this 
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unspoken homage, speaks in a voice that has the 
morning chill taken off it. 

“Can I do anything for you, sir ?” 

Although he isn’t aware of the fact, these 
opening words have caused him to lose the 
first round. 

The parson then, very timidly, approaches 
the counter. 

“That’s awfully good of you,” he says, in a 
pleasant, cultured tone. ““The fact is that I have 
to buy a piece of plate on behalf of my congre- 
gation—I am the Reverend », Of a 
mentioning a name that he has carefully selected 
from the latest edition of Crockford’s Clergy 
List. “We're making a presentation to our 
organist. Poor fellow, he’s getting on now and 
his sight is failing. That’s why he has to give 
up playing. He’s very simple in his taste and 
would not care for anything very ornate... . 
Perhaps you could advise me ?” 

You have noted the smooth approach. Several 
birds have been killed with one stone. First of 
all, Mr. Olympus has been duly informed that 
in the eyes of the supplicant he is a very important 
individual indeed, all of which is so much balm 
to the soul; secondly, if he possesses any more 
responsive organ in his body than an atrophied 
liver he will feel a certain amount of sympathy 
for the unfortunate organist whose sight is 
going ; and thirdly, he will have a slight, if good- 
humoured, contempt for the clergyman—‘Poor 
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devil! Look at his frayed collar and shabby 
gloves and worn walking-stick. Got a wife and 
six kids, I suppose, and about £350 a year to do 
it-all-on.”” 

Altogether, although he would be utterly 
confounded if informed of the fact, he has been 
brought to the state of falling an easy victim to 
the schemer’s wiles—and all within the space of 
a comparatively few seconds. Certainly not 
more than a couple of minutes have passed since 
the counterfeit cleric entered the shop. 

The battle is now practically over. Anxious 
to do his best for the “poor little swine”—Mr. 
Olympus may even exchange a condescending 
wink at a fellow salesman—he gives the best 
advice he can, accepts without demur the cheque 
which the “buyer” makes out for, say, £25 
(this type of crook rarely overplays his hand) and 
is highly indignant when he is later informed 
that he has allowed his firm to be swindled. 

Where does the “clergyman” obtain the 
cheque-book ? That’s easy; he buys it from a 
thief in Soho who has stolen it in one out of 
twenty different ways. 

This particular species of crook is probably 
an ex-University man, almost certainly a public 
school boy, who has got into financial troubles 
and drifted through this medium into the 
Underworld. 

Before I close this article I should make it 
clear that Scotland Yard have ample proof that 
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in a certain percentage of burglarious and other 
offences in the suburbs the actual criminals are 
often unemployed youths and young men who 
ate induced to become dishonest by “putters- 
up” (i.e. planners of crime), who use these 
unfortunates because they know that if they are 
caught, being first offenders, they will escape 
lightly, whilst, if they “get away with it”, they 
will probably become habitual criminals. 

As I have rematked before, the modern crook 
knows a good deal about psychology. 


CHAPTER. XX 


IN WHICH I TOUCH ON A VARIETY OF THINGS, 
INCLUDING WOMEN WHO LEAD ROBBER- 
GANGS—AND THE CROOKS’ DEBRETT 


HE night, as I crossed the Circus, seemed 

to have a thousand eyes—and at least 900 
of them were either furtive or sinister. Picca- 
dilly these days after 9 p.m. is the Devil’s High- 
way. 

My companion stopped. 

“Watch the blackmailers on the prowl,” he 
advised. 

As he spoke, one of them passed—a man 
about 30, dark-haired, wearing a film stat’s 
modish moustache. He had a fresh complexion 
and was well groomed. Although the night was 
cold, he wore no overcoat over his well-cut 
blue suit. 

I have the true reporter’s passion for facts. 

“Why doesn’t he wear an overcoat?” I 
inquired of the man by my side—a recognized 
authority on the idiosyncrasies of the dwellers 
in the Underworld. 

“T can’t tell you,” he confessed. “It’s a curious 
thing, but the majority of blackmailers of his 
special type rarely wear an overcoat,” 
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Otherwise, this particular specimen was very 
correctly dressed—according to the sartorial 
rules at present governing the attire of these 
loathsome pests when taking the night air. He 
might have been going to a wedding instead of 
a shameful rendezvous, for he wore light spats 
over his black shoes, washleather gloves, and 
carried a silver-topped cane. 

There is now a tecognized trade in “The 
Black” in Piccadilly at night. I am not going 
into details because the subject is so repulsive 
as to be unsuitable for public print, but every 
man of the world will be able to read between 
my lines. I will let it go by saying that there is 
a class of unfortunate (if the doctors are to be 
believed) upon whom the Piccadilly blackmailer 
battens almost at will. His victims, for reasons 
which can be readily understood, refuse to 
prosecute even when the police implore them to 
do so—especially when as is frequently and 
amazingly the case they are married men. 

That’s quite sufficient about /¢hat—except 
that I shall not easily forget the sight of the 
Piccadilly blackmailer prinking along to his 
night’s toil wearing spats and swinging his 
cane... . Mighty Cesar, but it’s a rum place, 
this London of ours... . 


I suddenly sickened. 
“Let’s go somewhere else,” I urged. 
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einer 2 

“Anywhere out of the sight of this,” pointing 
to a painted boy rolling his made-up eyes like 
some dreadful golliwog. 

“All right,” said my Grand-Vizier-for-the- 
Night; ‘“‘we’ll go to Hoxton and see some 
thieves.” 

During the journey in a fast car he told me 
that this particular bit of London was a notorious 
habitation of certain kinds of lesser crooks. 
The latter, like their East-End conftéres, differ in 
practically every respect from the criminal 
dwellers in Soho. The Hoxton “thief” (police 
argot for all kinds of crooks) in the generality 
of cases is not only married, but the father of a 
large family. His outbreaks against the social 
code are due to his laudable desire to keep his 
home going. This is why, according to my 
present informant, he is a “‘cut” above the 
Sohoese, morally speaking, because whilst the 
Soho crook only thinks of himself and his 
dubious pleasures, the man of Islington has a 
higher motive: as head of the house it is up to 
him, he feels, to bring home the bacon. 

The main crimes practised by the dishonest 
lads of Hoxton are burglary, shop-breaking and 
motot-car stealing—there is one particular gang, 
be it noted, who specialize in stealing whole 
van-loads of stuff. This crowd thinks nothing of 
“removing” five to ten tons of dresses at a time. 

By the time I had digested the above additions 
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to my Metropolitan Criminal Data, we had 
reached the district in question. My watch 
showed five minutes to ten. 

“Just in time for a drink,” remarked my com- 
panion, not, perhaps, surprisingly. 

We went into the nearest public-house—and 
the most surprising thing happened. What is 
more, it happened almost immediately. 

Although the place was crowded, directly we 
showed ourselves the entire population downed 
glasses and decamped, leaving us to look into 
the tage-inflamed visage of Mine Host—purely 
a couttesy title in this instance, because he wasn’t 
our host and he didn’t intend to be. 

“Wotcher mean by drivin’ my trade away ?” 
he blared. 

There was a smudgy, fly-speckled mirror 
looking as though it was suffering from some 
hitherto undiagnosed kind of mange, on the 
tight ; and I stared into it in the earnest endeavour 
to find some solution to this very searching 
question. The profile wasn’t any too good, it 
is true, but, nevertheless, I failed to discover why 
we should have cast such agplague upon the 
place. 

I was about to make a spirited comment, 
characteristic of the true Horler, when I felt my 
atm seized. 

“Come on,” whispered my companion ; “we 
don’t want any trouble.” 

We departed to the accompaniment of a 
oO 
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further fusillade of scowls, and outside I naturally 
demanded an explanation. 

“*The place was full of crooks and they thought 
we were a couple of detectives.” 

“Oh-h-h !”? I yawned, for I was already tired 
of being thought a detective. In my own not-so- 
humble estimation, I am far too debonair a 
figure to be mistaken for a Scotland Yard 
“split’—at least, in so far as my strictly 
limited acquaintance with the species can carry 
me. 

“Did you notice the women ?” now demanded 
my guide, putting an end to further reflection. 

I had noticed the women in the bar, as a matter 
of fact, and a very suspicious-looking lot I had 
considered them to be. 

“They’re the ringleaders in this part of the 
world,” he continued. ‘‘Whereas with all other 
criminal quarters of London men lead gangs, 
here in Hoxton women have the powerful say-so. 
They do the ‘head-work’—spying out the 
land, finding likely places to burgle and going 
as domestics and chatwomen, so as to be on the 
‘inside’. Many of them are themselves expert 
burglars and shopbreakers.” 

After a tour of the sordid streets which make 
up this terribly depressing district, I scarcely 
wondered that the residents wanted something 
exciting to break up the monotony of their 
lives. 

According to my informant, there are whole 
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streets in Hoxton entirely inhabited by thieves 
and receivers. 

Before we left he told me about a notorious 
group of women shoplifters who live near the 
Elephant and Castle. This gang (he stated) are 
known by the police to possess high-powered 
motor-cars, and go far afield, concentrating on 
the popular South Coast towns like Brighton, 
Margate and Ramsgate. After they have stolen 
the stuff, they post it to a central receiving-office, 
so that if they are stopped on their way home 
nothing incriminating is found with them. 
Some of these women (he further declared) have 
a specially made pocket in their skirts or coats 
a yard square. 


And now a word about coiners. In this con- 
nection, the best advice I can give you is : Watch 
yout bookmaker, if he happens to be lowly in 
his station. For it is an established fact that low- 
down bookmakers are the most ready buyers of 
“snide”, as the product of present-day coiners 
is known in the Underworld. 

Coining, unlike forging, is more prevalent 
to-day than it has ever been before. Years ago 
the old type of coiners used steel tankards and 
all types of pewter. They melted it down and 
poured it into moulds of two-shilling and half- 
crown pieces. Pewter made a specially good 
counterfeit silver coin. With the silver coin of 
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to-day lacking the quantity of silver of the old 
coin, it is impossible to make counterfeit coins 
of the present mintage of silver coin out of 
pewter. 

Coining to-day is quite simple, and is carried 
on mainly by youths and old lags. They gener- 
ally make their coins in a room over a gas stove 
ot a kitchen of disreputable lodging-houses. 

The old lags make shillings mostly and sell 
them to young thieves at 5s. a dozen. 

The young thieves place them in shilling 
slots of cigarette machines; and it is known 
that many of them gather as many as 
thirty one-shilling packets of cigarettes in 
a night. 

They then sell the cigarettes for about twenty- 
five shillings to the proprietors of low-down 
Italian cafés in Soho. 

Cigarettes and tobacco are the thieves’ best- 
selling lines, and they are fairly safe when in 
possession of it, because packets of cigarettes 
and tobacco are as good as hard cash. 

Coiners are known to hawk spurious coins 
between Victoria Station and Hyde Park Corner, 
Piccadilly, Soho, and Trafalgar Square, and sell 
them in quantities of a dozen or so coins at a 
time to ex-Borstal boys and young thieves. Some 
of the older thieves, who specialize in house- 
breaking or shopbreaking, and who get rather 
low in cash, will go out of their way to buy 
counterfeit coins just to keep them going until 
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they commit the particular crime that they have 


in view. 


And now, in conclusion, let me tell you the 
exact order of merit in which crooks regard 
each other—their Debrett, in fact. The list is 
very interesting. 

At the top of the list is the Confidence Trick- 
ster ; then come the following gradations : 
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Hotel thief. 

The receiver. 

The forger. 

The West End cat-burglar. 

The bogus butler thief. 

The large country-house burglar. 

The ordinary house burglar. 

The safe-breaker. 

The wholesale store shopbreaker who 
removes goods in car or lorry. 

The smash-and-grab raider. 

The high-class pickpocket travelling the 
Continent. 


. The railway or steamship thief. 


The dope peddler. 


. The long-firm fraudsman. 


The bogus employment fraudsman. 
The suburban burglar. 

The motor-car thief. 

The omnibus or Tube pickpocket. 
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30. 
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The suitcase thief (from offices). 

The cardsharper. 

The thief who steals from unattended 
motor-cars. 

The coiner. 

The lead and copper thief who steals 
from houses in course of erection. 

The robbery with violence thief. 

The bag-snatcher (from women). 

The mock-auction thief. 

The ringing-the-changes thief. 

The racecourse welsher. 

The dog thief, and, finally, 

The horse or sheep thief. 


This last specimen is now almost extinct. 

It will be noticed that no mention is made of 
the blackmailer. This list, which has been 
specially compiled for me by an Underworld 
expert, says that the blackmailer has no official 
status with his fellow-crooks; they draw the 
line at him, in fact. He is regarded as a lone 
wolf, scarcely fit to mix with his kind. 

That, perhaps, is the most interesting fact I 
have learned in all my researches. 


CHAPTERT x 
IN WHICH I SEE A TIGER CAGED 


HE scene is a Metropolitan police court— 

the time a quarter to twelve on a dismal, 
dank and forlorn winter’s morning. I drifted 
in purely out of curiosity, but stay because I 
hear I may see a tiger caged. 

This musty, fusty smell which chokes my 
nostrils is familiar to me: I spent the greater 
part of the first six years of my journalistic life 
attending the police courts of a big provincial 
city. Heaven only knows the true constituents 
of this odour, but I hazard the guess that the 
hordes of unwashed humanity who crowd into 
the public seats leave such a stench behind 
that all the winds of Heaven could not entirely 
blow it away. Not that much outside air of any 
sort is allowed inside a police court, Metro- 
politan or provincial: how the magistrates can 
carry on in such a vitiated atmosphere only they 
(and, perhaps, their doctors) can say. 

I have waited nearly an hour for the Tiger 
to appear. Time counts for very little, I am 
reminded, in a Court of Law. The Sergeant of 
Police opposite me, thoughtfully cleaning his 
nails with a penknife, is like some meditative 
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Buddha; men in plain clothes and uniforms 
enter and leave like actors in some absurd, 
wordless play ; a woman missionary, very ener- 
getic, poor thing, has a long and animated talk 
with some youth who, if he isn’t already a crook, 
is about to become one unless I miss my guess ; 
the “public”, hideous to look upon, their shabby 
souls showing in their shifty eyes and twitching 
mouths, stare apathetically, waiting for the cur- 
tain to rise, and the world seems to stand still. 
It might well be reeling soundlessly to oblivion, 
asphyxiated by the terrible air. 

Then, just as I feel that I have reached the 
limit of my endurance (and patience), the 
magistrate appears. 

I like him on sight. His dreadful job has not 
hardened him like so many of his class. His 
voice is still gentle, although, as I am later to 
learn, it can take on a thoroughly adequate 
severity when required. 

A number of miserable and insignificant mis- 
cteants appear in the dock, which is like a narrow 
iron cage except that the entrance is left open. 
There is a “drunk”, two petty thieves and a 
respectable suburban shoplifter, whose husband 
sobs as he gives evidence. . . . 

My arm is nudged. It is the homely-featured 
woman court missionary. (Query: Why are 
so many females delighting in good works so 
physically unattractive ?) 

“You ought to write some novels dealing 
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with life like this, Mr. Horler—why don’t you ?” 
she inquires earnestly. 

I reply out of my experience : 

*Fiction-readers are snobbish in their tastes ; 
besides, the life of the average person is too 
grey and miserable already.” 

She sighs and I await the Tiger. 


He comes with a springy step. I have not the 
book by me as I write this, but if you want a 
better picture than I can hope to paint in words, 
get A. E.W. Mason’s ‘“No Other Tiger”. Mason’s 
character Archie Clutter was standing before me 
in the dock. 

Thirty-one years of age, with a body so mus- 
cular that the close-fitting, fashionably cut suit 
he wore (his shoes, by the way, must have been 
made for him, judging by their appearance), 
seemed inadequate to clothe those bulging arm- 
muscles and swelling thighs. He leaned lightly 
over the dock-rail like an athlete ready to start 
on‘a race. 

On the surface, it was rather a commonplace 
tale: suspecting him, a police officer had watched 
him endeavour to steal a suit-case from a motor- 
car, and had gone up to arrest him. 

He saw the Tiger roused. The man fought 
like a wild beast. Punching the officer aside, he 
tan through a crowded West-End thoroughfare, 
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knocking out two constables and a number of 
civilians before being captured by sheer force 
of numbers. 

The magistrate asked the prisoner in his 
courteous voice if he had any questions to ask 
the officer. No, he had no questions to ask, but 
he would like to make a statement. 

The years slipped away from me as I listened ; 
I was a youth of seventeen again. I had listened 
to so many “‘statements” of a similar kind in 
the police courts of Bristol. This one, to the 
experienced eat, was the most damning evidence 
that could have been given against the man in 
the dock. It was uttered in that wheedling, 
half-apologetic tone which habitual criminals use 
when addressing their pleas to judges and magis- 
trates. Not a word of it convinced. 

The magistrate listened until the end. 

Then he spoke—and the hitherto kindly and 
considerate voice was scathing. 

“T declare you to be an incorrigible rogue. .. .’ 

For a moment the Tiger glared at him. His 
strong hands gripped the top of the dock until 
the knuckles showed white against the weather- 
beaten tan of the rest of the flesh. Then, smiling 
—smiling—he turned and quickly left the court, 
walking on his toes like some padding animal... . 


2) 


The magistrate knew more than we, in the 
body of the court, knew—he knew, for instance, 
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that the Tiger had a terrible record. He knew 
that he had been convicted for many crimes, 
that he belonged, in fact, to the class the police 
label “dangerous”. 

What is to be done with such a man? There 
is no curative power that can render him safe 
to mix with ordinary, peace-abiding humanity. 
The only method civilization can adopt is to 
keep the Tiger caged. 


No true and adequate study of the modern 
Underworld would have been complete if I had 
not added this picture. For, sooner or later, 
the majority of criminals find themselves in the 
same position as the Tiger. They may wage 
war against society for a time—years in some 
cases—but retribution overtakes them in the end, 
unless they are either exceptionally gifted and 
far-sighted—or, even more important, lucky. 
Yet even Lady Luck herself has often proved a 
fickle jade: she will smile one day and frown 
the next. 

The odour-drenched air of the court seemed 
to clear as the Tiger left us. The main attraction 
was gone, and the “Public”, realizing that the 
star actor had said his last line and made his 
final exit, slowly shuffled out. 

They went grudgingly—but they could not 
have realized how fortunate they were: the 
sky, leaden-grey though it might be on this 
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benumbing winter morning, was theirs to 
look at; they could breathe air free from any 
ptison-taint; workless though they were, yet 
freedom was their portion. No prison cell 
yawned to receive them; their ears were not 
stunned by the clang of gates that opened only 
at the word of authority... . 

And the Tiger? Callous, hardened to an 
extent that the ordinary mind cannot understand, 
he would view his new term of captivity as 
merely a move in the game—something which 
had to be endured before he could take to the 
road again, a vagabond of crime. 


When I return to my normal and, in com- 
parison, humdrum occupation of novel-writing, 
I shall stop now and then, leaning back in the 
chair, and, as I do so, I shall visualize the Tiger 
as I saw him disappearing through the door of 
that malodorous, stifling, Metropolitan police 
court. 

What a man—if only he could be tamed ! 

But he will never be tamed. He is a throw- 
back, utterly lawless—and, for the good of the 
rest of the world, he must be kept caged. 


THE END 
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Desert Lovers 
East of the Sun 
Golden Apple 

Thous.) 
Little Silver Leaves 
Out of the Wilderness 
The Golden Flower (12th 
Thous.) 
The Valley of Enchant- 
ment (13th Thous.) 
Who is Sylvia ? (26th 
Thous.) 


(8th 


(198th 


| OWEN 


“RITA” 


(Mrs. Desmond Humphreys) 
Calvary (39th Thous.) 
Kitty the Rag (68th 
Thous.) 
Six Mistresses 


| CECIL ROBERTS 


Spears Against Us 


RUTTER 
Cain’s Birthday 


RAFAEL SABATINI 

Anthony Wilding (167th 
Thous.) 

Bellarion (79th Thous.) 

Captain Blood (176th 
Thous.) 

Fortune’s 
Thous.) 

Historical Nights’ Enter- 
tainment (Series I) (35th 
Thous.) 

Historical Nights’ Enter- 
tainment (Series IJ) 
(39th Thous.) 

Love-at-Arms 
Thous.) 

Scaramouche 
Thous.) 

Scaramouche the King- 
maker 

Shame of Motley 

St. Martin’s Summer (36th 
Thous.) 

The Banner of the Bull 
(115th Thous.) 
The Black Swan 
The  Carolinian 

Thous.) 

The Hounds of God (40th 

Thous.) 


Foo] (98th 


(213th 


(207th 


(60th 


—continued 


| RAFAEL SABATINI 
The Romantic Prince (35th 


Thous.) 
The Sea-Hawk (i192nd 
Thotts.) 
| The Snare (152d Thous.) 
The Tavern Knight 
(100th Thous.) 
The Trampling of the 
Lilies (295th Thous.) 
J. G. SARASIN 
Lady and Leader 
E. W. SAVI 
A Man’s a Man 
Crashed (35th Thous.) 
Everlasting Fraud 
Glad Rags 
Idol Worship 
In Confidence 
The Beauty Market (47th 
Thous.) 
The Power of Love (9th 
Thous.) 
HENRY SCHUMACHER 
Nelson’s Last Love 
MAY SINCLAIR 
Anne Severn and _ the 
Fieldings (14th Thous.) 
History of Anthony 
Waring (5th Thous.) 
Tales Told by Simpson 
The Intercessor and Other 
Stories 
The Rector of Wyck (15th 
Thous.) 
DOUGLAS SLADEN 
Eve, An Artist’s Model 
FREDERICK SLEATH 
Green Swallows 


ANDREW SOUTAR 


Dear Fools 

Delilah of Mayfair (3rd 
Thous.) 

Not Mentioned 


H. DE VERE STACPOOLE 
City in the Sea (roth 
Thous.) 

Girl of the Golden Reef 
(13th Thous.) 
Golden _ Ballast 

Thous.) 
House of Crimson Shadows 
(16th Thous.) 
Ocean Tramps 
Thous.) 

Stories East and West (6th 
Thous.) 

The Chank Shell 
Thous.) 

The Gates of 
(16th Thous.) 
Toto (8th Thous.) 

Vanderdecken 


JOSEPH STAMPER 
Less than the Dust 


H. M. STEPHENSON 
The Missing Partner 

G. B. STERN 
Pantomime 
See-Saw 

BURTON E. STEVEN- 


SON 
The House Next Door 


MARJORIE STEWART 
Adam Square 


CYNTHIA STOCKLEY 
Three Farms (10%h Thous.) 


(70th 


(13th 


(8th 


Morning 


Cc. T. STONEHAM LOUIS VINCENT 
The White Hunter Woman-Proof | 


MAY SUTHERLAND 
A Question of Loyalty 


EDGAR WALLACE 
My Hollywood Diary 


FRANK SWINNERTON | _ The Coat of Arms 
Brood of Ducklings (6h) The Green Ribbon (26th 
Thous.) Thous.) 
Coquette The Lady of Ascot 
On the Staircase The Orator (84th Thous.) 


Shops and Houses 
Sketch of a Sinner (6th 


DOUGLAS WALSHE 
Duty Be Damned 


Thous.) 
Summer Storm PEGGY WEBLING 
September Strange Enchantment 
The Casement 
The Happy Family ARTHUR WEIGALL 
The Merry Heart The King Who Preferred 
The Three Lovers Moonlight (5th Thous.) 


The Young Idea 


REBECCA WEST 
AELFRIDA TILLYARD nie: ee 


Haste to the Wedding Thous.) 
The Approaching Storm The Judge 


BETTY TRASK EDWARD WOODWARD 
Beauty Retire Blizzard 


Midas Monkhouse, M.F.H. 


ARTHUR W. UPFIELD 


A Royal Abduction DOLF WYLLARDE 


Sands of Windee The Lavender Lad (roth 
Thous.) 


H. A. VACHELL 
A Woman in Exile (15th) ANTHONY WYNNE 


Thous.) | Case of the Red Haired 
Change Partners Girl 


Into the Land of Nod 

Out of Great Tribulation CURTIS YORKE 

The Fifth Commandment Maidens Three (oth 
Virgin (13th Thous.) ' Thous.) 


A. J. ALAN 
Good Evening, Everyone 
(14th Thous.) 
REX BEACH 
Don Careless (9th Thous.)} 
The Mating Call (39th 
Thous.) 


. F. BENSON 
Dodo Wonders 
Thous.) 
Paying 
Thous.) 
Pharisees and Publicans 
(12th Thous.) 
The Inheritor 


URSULA BLOOM 
An April After (9th Thous.) 
Fruit on the Bough 
Love is Everything 
Pack Mule 
Passionate Heart 
Secret Lover 
Tarnish (9th Thous.) 
The Cypresses Grow Dark 
The Judge of Jerusalem 

(37d Thous.) 

The Pilgrim Soul 
To-morrow for Apricots 
Wonder Cruise 


CHARLOTTE M. BRAME 
A Dark Marriage Morn 

A Shadowed Life 

A Nameless Sin 

A True Magdalen 

At the Eleventh Hour 


(L6th 


Guests (12th 


HLUITCHINSON’S 
BLUE STAR LIBRARY 


2/6 net 


in Crown 8vo, with good selling wrappers 


Heiress of Hatton 
Trene’s Vow 
Kate Dormer’s Romance 
Lady Alden’s Vow 
Lady Ethel’s Whim (54th 
Thous.) 
| Struggle for a Ring 
The Duke’s Secret 
The Mystery of Colde Fell 
The Perils cf Beauty 
The Perils of Love 
The Queen of Edgemount 
The Story of Two Pictures 
The Tragedy of Lime Hall 
Thrown on the World 
(109th Thous.) 
Woman’s Error 
KATHA RINE 
BURT 
Hidden Creek (12th Thous.) 
| ROSA N. CAREY 
Mollie’s Prince 
| JOHN CHANCELLOR 
Frass (5th Thous.) 
|, ISABEL C. CLARKE 
It Happened in Rome 
(18th Thous.) 
MARIE CORELLI 
Open Confessions 
Thous.) 


SIMON DARE 

A Beggar Man Came (5th 
Thous.) 

Handful of Stars 


NEWLIN 


(15th 


SIMON DARE—continued 

If The Tree Fall 

Orchard Bloom 

Spring Morning 

The Cloth is Woven 

The Jagged Rim 

The Splash of a Wave (6th 
Thous.) 

The Unrisen Moon (tis 
time published) 

Those Others 

Where No Wind Comes 

Seadrift 


. M. DELAFIELD 
The Chip and the Block 
(10th Thous.) 
The Optimist 
The Suburban Young Man 
(7th Thous.) 


ETHEL M. DELL 
The Knave of Diamonds 
The Rocks of Valpré 
The Way of an Eagle 


JOSEPH DELMONT 
The Seven Houses (4th 
Thous.) 


CONAN DOYLE 
The Land of Mist 


ANTHONY GIBBS 
The Elder Brother 
Thous.) 


A. HAMILTON GIBBS 
Labels 
Harness 
Pawns 


PHILIP GIBBS 
Age of Reason (437d Thous.) 
Helen of Lancaster Gate 
(18th Thous.) 
Young Anarchy 
WINIFRED GRAHAM 
The Wolf Net 
The Last Laugh 


(9th | 
JOHNSTON McCULLEY 


MABEL BARNES 
GRUNDY 
Pippa 
CECIL FREEMAN 
GREGG 
A Brazen Confession 
The Murder on the Bus 


H. RIDER HAGGARD 
Queen of the Dawn (50th 
Thous.) 


ROBERT HICHENS 
The Last Time (13¢h Thous.) 


VERE HUTCHINSON 
Sea Wrack 


Cc, J. CUTCLIFFE-HYNE 
Abbs—His Story Through 
Many Ages (5th Thous.) 


HELEN PROTHERO 
LEWIS 
As God Made Her (32nd 
Thous.) 
The Peepshow 
Thous.) 


(15th 


| COMPTON MACKENZIE 


Poor Relations 


W. B. MAXWELL 
Great Interruption 
We Forget Because We 
Must (16th Thous.) 


The Flaming Stallion 


EMMELINE MORRISON 
Grey and Gold (16th Thous.) 
Jack River’s Wife (43rd 
Thous.) 

Light Fingers 

Lone Wood 

Shellan’s (9th 
Thous.) 

Swept by the Tide (20th 
Thous.) 

Wings of a Butterfly 


Secret 


GEOFFREY MOSS 
New Wine (30th Thous.) 
Sweet Pepper 
Whipped Cream 

Thous.) 


TALBOT MUNDY 

Black Light (7th Thous.) 

Caves of Terror 

C.1.D. 

Gup Bahadur (5th Thous.) 

Jimgrim (5th Thous.) 

King, of the Khyber 
Rifles (17th Thous.) 

Ramsden (11th Thous.) 

The Eye of Zeitoon (11th 


(36th 


Thous.) 

The Hundred Days (oth 
Thous.) 

The Ivory Trail (11th 
Thos.) 


The Lion of Petra 
Woman Ayisha 


NETTA MUSKETT 
The Shallow Cup 
Wings in the Dust 


EDEN PHILLPOTTS 
A Deal With the Devil 
(13th Thous.) 


GENE STRATTON- 
PORTER 
Tales You Won’t Believe 
(10th Thous.) 


ALLEN RAINE 


A Welsh Singer (572d 
Thous.) 
On the Wings of the 


Wind (294th Thous.) 
Queen of the Rushes 
Torn Sails 


KATHLYN RHODES 
The Golden Journey (30th 
Thous.) 


Il 


| H. M. RICHARDSON 


The Rock of Justice (6th 
Thous.) 

The Temple Murder (5th 
Thous.) 


ELIZABETH ROBINS 
The Secret That Was 
Kept (10th Thous.) 


RAFAEL SABATINI 
The Nuptials of Corbal 
(25th Thous.) 


MARGARET BAILLIE- 
SAUNDERS 
Green Sanctuary 


EK. W. SAVI 
The Maker of Dreams 
(19th Thous.) 


UPTON SINCLAIR 
King Coal 
ANDREW SOUTAR 
An Island for Two (9th 
Thous.) 
House of Corbeen 
Thous.) 
Leopard’s 
Thous.) 
Opportunity 
Pagans (12th Thous.) 
Pursuit (oth Thous.) 
Secret Ways 
Silence (82h Thous.) 
Some Fell Among Thorns 
The Devil’s Triangle 
The Green Orchard 


(7th 


Spots (8th 


Worldly Goods (roth 
Thous.) 
Cc. T. STONEHAM 
Shaitan 
ANNIE S. SWAN 
A Bitter Debt (104th 
Thous.} 


A Son of Erin (gist Thous.) 
A Victory Won 
Mrs. Keith Hamilton, M.B. 


NETTA SYRETT 


As the Stars Came Out 

Julia Carroll 

Lady Jem 

One of Three 

The God of Chance 

The House in Garden 
Square 

The Mystery of Jenifer 

The Path of the Sun 

The Wife of a Hero 


LOUIS TRACY 


Diana of the Moors (5fh 
Thous.) 

Flower of the Gorse (5th 
Thous.) 


Number Seventeen (5th 
Thous.) 
The Postmaster’s Daugh- 
ter (5th Thous.) 
F. E. VERNEY 
The Man With the Black 
Patch 
EDGAR WALLACE 
The Flying Fifty-Five 
(364th Thous.) 
ARTHUR WEIGALL 
The Young Lady From 
Hell (8th Thous.) 
BARRETT WILLOUGHBY 
Spawn of the North 
DOLF WYLLARDE 
They Also Serve 


HUTCHINSON’S 
NEW 2/6 NOVELS 


Crown 8vo, with attractive picture wrapper 


ROBERT HUGH 


BENSON 


A Winnowing (59th Thous.) 

By What Authority ? (35th 
Thous.) 

Come Rack ! Come Rope ! 
(74th Thous.) 

Dawn of All (54¢h Thous.) 

Initiation (45th Thous.) 

Loneliness (6424 Thous.) 

Lord of the World (25th 
Thous.) 

None Other Gods (64th 
Thous.) 

Oddsfish (54th Thous.) 

Richard Raynal: Solitary 
(30th Thous.) 

The Average Man (35ih 
Thous.) 


The Conventionalists (55th 
Thous.) 

The Coward (64th Thous.) 

The King’s Achievement 
(35th Thous.) 

The Light Invisible (30h 
Thous.) 

The Mirror of Shalott (5th 
Thous.) 

The Necromancers (47th 
Thous.) 

The Queen’s Tragedy 
(30th Thous.) 

Ths Sentimentalists (30th 
Thous.) 


ANDREW SOUTAR 
Strange Bedfellows 


